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A  watershed  year 
as  journalism’s 
tvighest  honor 
includes  online 
winners 


U  S.  Joldler  Ian  Fisher  is  the  subject  of  Craig  F.  WalNers 
Feature  Photography  awaftf-wIrMiiMMln;  for  The  Denver  Post. 


Rodney  White,  The  Des  Moines  Register 


Riveting  and  compelling 


Every  photo  tells  a  story, 


Des  Moines  Register  photographer  Mary  Chind’s 
dramatic  photo  captured  the  scene  moments 
before  a  construction  worker,  dangling  from  a 

chain,  plucked  a  drowning  woman  from  the 
Des  Moines  River’s  roiling  water. 


It  also  won  a  2010  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Breaking  News  Photography. 


The  Des  Moines  Registei-  ■ 

President  and  Publisher  H 

Laura  Hollingsu'orth,  left,  w 

fongtatuUites  Mary  Chind  in  \ 
the  Register's  newsroom  after 
winning  the  2010  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Breaking  Neius  Photography. 


^  Congratulations,  Mary,  and  The 
Des  Moines  Register,  for  being  there 
when  it  counts  to  get  the  story. 
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After  the  Comcast  court  ruling,  newspaper  associations  — 
including  NAA  —  must  stand  up  for  equal  Internet  access 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  NET 
neutrality,  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  biggest 
association  —  and  its 
most  powerful  voice  in  Washington  — 
has  stayed,  well,  neutral.  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  official 
position  on  this  critical  issue  is  that  it 
has  no  official  position. 

NAA  has  consistently  contended  that 
the  broadband  protections  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC) 
adopted  back  in  2000  “are  sufficient  in 
preventing  discrimination.”  We  argued  in 
this  space  two  years  ago  that  the  NAA’s 
fence-sitting  was  untenable,  and  mistaken 
not  just  for  an  organization  that’s  supposed 
to  be  encouraging  the  greatest  possible 
liberty  of  expression  for  citizens  —  but 
because  net  neutrality  is  in  newspapers’ 
economic  interest  as  well. 

Now  there’s  no  pretending  the  FCC 
has  “sufficient  powers”  to  prevent 
discrimination.  A  federal  appeals  court 
just  told  commissioners  that  if  cable 
giant  Comcast  or  any  other  Internet 
service  provider  wants  to  screw  with 
one  user  and  favor  another,  there’s  not 
a  damn  thing  they  can  do  about  it. 

In  its  suit  against  the  FCC,  Comcast 
portrayed  itself  as  just  wanting  to  help 
everyone  by  reining  in  bandwidth  hogs 
using  online  file-sharing  services  like 
BitTorrent.  (That  these  kinds  of  services, 
freed  of  interference,  could  threaten 
Comcast’s  cable  TV  business  was  sheer 
coincidence.) 

The  real  aim  of  Comcast  and  other 
broadband  players  is  to  create  a  pay- 
for-play  Internet  with  service  providers 
in  charge,  speeding  up  access  here, 
degrading  it  there  and  blocking  it 
whenever  they  feel  like  it. 

That’s  not  an  Internet  environment 
newspapers  should  abide.  It  offends  the 
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America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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First  Amendment  vision  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers,  who  surely  would  have  been 
tickled  by  a  medium  that  empowers 
the  free  expression  capabilities  of  the 
citizenry  like  no  other  in  history.  And  it 
will  leave  newspapers  economically  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Comcasts  of  this  brave 
new  world,  forced  to  meet  their  finan¬ 
cial  terms  for  the  best  access  —  or  any 
access  at  all. 

By  and  large,  community  newspapers 
get  this.  The  Association  of  Free  Com¬ 
munity  Papers  and  its  member  state  and 
regional  groups  have  gone  on  record 
with  the  FCC  supporting  net  neutrality. 
In  one  filing,  they  support  their  argu¬ 
ment  with  this  folksy,  but  prescient, 
example:  “In  the  competition  for 
advertising  dollars  with  our  own  phone 
service  providers,  we  rest  assured  that 
inbound  calls  to  our  sales  departments 
will  not  be  met  with  artificial  busy  sig¬ 
nals  or  rerouted  to  our  carrier’s  Yellow 
Book  representatives.  But  today,  our 
Internet-based  communications  receive 
no  such  treatment  under  force  of  law.” 

The  NAA  itself  even  gets  the  fair-treat¬ 
ment  argument  —  when  it  comes  to  snail 
mail.  Its  officers  9iid  lobbyists  complain 
loudly,  and  correctly,  about  the  U.S. 

Postal  Service’s  continued  attempts  to 
favor  direct  mailers  over  newspapers  in 
delivery  pricing  and  service. 

The  issues  are  precisely  the  same  with 
net  neutrality,  but  the  stakes  are  much 
higher.  Newspapers  —  and  the  NAA  as 
their  most  visible  representative  —  must 
ask  themselves  whether  they  want  an 
Internet  in  which  the  winners  are  those 
who  can  cut  the  best  deal  with  Comcast, 
or  those  who  deliver  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  content  withthe  most 
involving  community  engagement. 

Winners,  in  other  words,  like 
newspapers.  H 
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2010  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Investigative  Journaiism 


We  are  delighted  that  Wendy  Ruderman  and  Barbara  Laker 
of  the  Daily  News  have  been  awarded  the  prestigious 
2010  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Journalism  for  their  series,  “Tainted  Justice.” 


iPftilabetohia  Jlnquircr  hffll  phillyjcom 


urn 


Their  story  gave  voice  to  people  that  no  one  would  listen  to. 

Their  dogged  pursuit  of  the  truth  and  their  beautiful  reporting  style  brought  national 
attention  to  the  actions  of  several  rogue  members  of  the  Philadelphia  police  force. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  committee  has  recognized  this  example 
of  the  great  reporting  that  we  strive  to  produce  every  day. 


\ 


“I  still  think  knocking  on 
doors  is  the  best  way 
to  get  newspaper 
subscribers.  It  was 
hard  work  from  the 
beginning,  and  none  of 
that  has  changed.*’ 

—  Douglas  Jordan,  who  has  delivered  The 
Advocate  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  for  60  years. 


them  with  spray  paint.  Only  we  have  the 
power  to  clean  the  mess,  but  we’ve  left 
the  scene  —  and  so  the  castle  walls  are 
soon  overrun  with  graffiti. 

This  timing  —  which  is  inherently 
insulting  to  the  public  —  comes  out  of 
our  old  media  w'orldview  brought  to 
the  Internet.  We  think  the  Internet  is 
a  medium,  and  that  we  make  products 
for  it  that  the  public  consumes. 

When  instead  we  open  up  to  conver¬ 
sation  earlier  in  our  process  then  the 
conversation  can  become  more  collabo¬ 
rative  and  productive:  We  ask  people 
what  they  know,  which  is  a  mark  of 
respect  and  value.  We  listen  to  advice 
and  requests.  We  end  our  separation 
from  the  public  and  join  it.  Waiting 
until  we  are  done  to  listen  is  too  late. 


Each  time  I’ve  read  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  I’ve 
thought  “I  could  wTite  that”  — 
that  is,  if  I  w'ere  also  an  unashamed 
rootin’  squad  for  the  very  people 
who’ve  put  this  once-great  country 
in  the  crapper. 

When  I  see  Republicans  (not  true 
conservatives  anyanore)  and  ITS/ 
editorials  whack  and  vilify  w'orker- 
bees,  lower-pay  workers  and  people 
who  care  for  others,  1  get  angiy. 

Since  the  Roger  Ailes/Lee  Atwater 
team  refined  political  assassination, 
too  many  on  “the  right”  give  acco¬ 
lades  to  the  criminals  in  our 
corporations  and  Congress  while 
blaming  the  victims  of  that  greed  for 
all  our  problems.  And  the  WSJ  is 
right  there  with  them,  still  cheering 
the  crooks  on. 

The  point  of  this  rant:  I  see  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  WSJ  as  the 
underpinnings  of  the  profit  that  gives 
Les  Hinton  his  award,  and  I’m  disap¬ 
pointed  to  see  one  of  my  veiy  favorite 
online  news  sources,  ECdP,  losing 
some  credibility  for  not  recognizing 
the  WW’s  bias  for  what  it  is. 

BILL  DARBYSHIRE 
Galien,  Mich. 


outside  the  newsroom  in  an  informal 
setting,  where  race  and  ethnicity  are 
more  likely  to  be  discussed  in  a  way 
that  is  open,  direct  and  genuine. 


FROM  “A  WEEK  WITHOUT 
NEWSPAPERS" 
BY  SREE  SREENIVASAN 
DNAINFO  CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR 


For  all  the  time  I  spend  tai.k- 
ing  about  Twitter,  Facebook  and 
other  digital  journalism  tools,  I 
am  a  newspaper  and  magazine  guy  at 
heart.  I  believe  there’s  still  something 
magical  about  print. 

My  family  and  I  went  to  Florida  last 
week,  and  our  hotel  didn’t  provide  news¬ 
paper  service.  Here  are  some  thoughts 
about  tbe  media  landscape  after  a  week 
of  withdrawal. 

Newspapers  can  really  be  an  addic¬ 
tion:  I  use  the  word  “withdrawal” 
because  those  of  us  who  love  print  can 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  start  our 
day  without  a  newspaper.  My  wife 
needs  her  tea  to  get  going,  I  need  my 
newspaper.  It  took  all  the  willpower  I 
had  to  not  hunt  down  a  paper,  off 
someone’s  lawn  if  necessary. 

The  digital  experience  can  be  very 
good,  if  you  visit  the  right  places  —  and 
invest  the  time:  Between  DNAinfo  and 
my  quick  visits 
to  a  handftil  of 
sites,  I  more 
or  less  knew 
what  was 
going  on,  but  I 
was  still  in  the 
dark  about  many  things  that  happened 
during  the  week.  Turns  out  keeping  up 
with  the  news  online  requires  a  serious 
time  commitment. 


FROM  “A  KEY  TO  NEWSROOM 
DIVERSITY:  TALK" 
BY  ANDY  ALEXANDER 
WASHINGTON  POST  OMBUDSMAN 


Many  years  as  a  newsroom 
manager  taught  me  to  never 
underestimate  the  divide  of 
perceptions  between  whites  and  non¬ 
whites.  I  recall  a  decades-old  industry 
study  of  attitudes  about  newsroom 
emplojTnent.  Among  journalists  of  color 
who  were  surveyed,  an  extraordinarily 
high  percentage  felt  whites  were  consis¬ 
tently  given  preference  in  hiring  and 
promotion.  The  feelings  among  whites 
were  almost  exactly  the  opposite,  with  an 
equally  high  piercentage  convinced  that 
minorities  were 
given  preference 
simply  because 
they  were  of  color. 

With  a  “diversi¬ 
ty  gap”  this  large, 
it’s  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin.  But  newsroom 
managers  can  start  with  something 
simple  and  free:  Talk.  They  can  hold 
one-on-one  conversations,  preferably 


FROM  “THE  PROBLEM  WITH 
COMMENTS  ISN'T  THEM" 
BY  JEFF  JARVIS,  BUZZMACHINE.COM 


I’M  COMING  TO  THINK  THAT  THE  — 
or  a  —  problem  with  the  quality  of 
conversation  in  comments  online 
is  a  matter  of  timing:  Once  we  in  the 
media  are  finished  with  our  work  we 
allow  the  public  to  comment.  We 
throw  our  product  over  the  wall  and  let 
people  react  while  we  retreat  into  the 
castle  and  shut  the  gates  so  we  cannot 
hear  them.  They  know  they  are  talking 
to  bricks  and  so  they  shout  and  cover 


E-mail:  smoynihan@editoranclpubljsher.com, 
\g^  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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"...their  relentless  editorials 
deploring  the  stark  social  and 
economic  disparity  between 
the  city's  better-off  northern  half 
and  distressed  southern  half." 


Congratulations  to  our  Dallas  Morning  News  colleagues 
Tod  Robberson,  Colleen  McCain  Nelson  and  William 
McKenzie  for  being  awarded  the  2010  Pulitzer  Prize  for: 


Tod  Robberson  CoUeen  McCain  Nelson  William  McKenzie  Sharon  Grigsby 

Editorial  Writer  Editorial  Writer  Editorial  Writer  Project  Editor 


There  is  no  greater  privilege  than  to  help  improve  lives  in  our  community, 
no  matter  how  difficult  that  challenge  may  be.  We  are  proud  of  their  unflagging 
efforts  to  help  bridge  the  gap. 

@lue  Sadias  MoriujKo 


dallasnews.com 
Live  Better  Here; 


Circulation 

‘Carrier  of  Year’: 
It’s  a  labor  of  love 

BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


M  MAY  find  their  work  rewarding, 
but  not  like  Douglas  Jordan 
does.  Then  again,  most  other  carriers 

haven’t  been  doing  it  for  j 
more  than  60  years. 

Jordan,  who  still  deliv-  i 
ers  daily  for  The  Advocate 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La,,  was 
one  of  three  carriers  rec-  j 

ognized  in  March  by  the  ! 
Newspaper  Association  of  I 
America  as  the  industry’s  ; 
“Newspaper  Carriers 
of  the  Year.” 

“It’s  pleasant  to  be  recognized,”  says 
Jordan.  “You  know,  time  really  goes  by. 
When  you  don’t  have  any  desire  to  do 
anything  else,  it’s  a  pleasant  life.” 

In  1949,  Jordan  approached  the  | 

Advocate  (then  the  Morning  Advocate)  \ 
about  delivering  the  paper  in  his  town  I 
of  Ponchatoula,  La.  He  started  out  ! 

delivering  on  foot  —and  since  he  didn’t 
have  a  way  to  pick  up  his  papers  from 
Hammond,  a  town  five  miles  away,  the  j 
paper  granted  him  a  gas  allowance,  i 
which  he  used  to  pay  a  Yellow  Cab 
company  to  bring  them  to  him  each  day.  : 

After  saving  up  $20  to  buy  a  Western 
Flyer  bicycle,  Jordan  was  off.  He 
e.xpanded  his  delivery  area  from  a 
starting  point  of  36  locations  both  daily  | 
and  Sunday,  and  today  his  route 
includes  some  1,300 
copies  daily  and  more 
than  1,500  on 

Sunday.  Since  he  f 

started,  he’s  taken  ! 
only  six  vacations,  * 

and  has  passed  his  1 

tireless  work  ethic  \ 

on  to  his  children 
andgrandchildren.il 


ANY  NEWSPAPER  CARRIERS 


Google  News:  Friend, 
foe,  or  a  little  ot  both? 


Senior  Business  Product  Manager  Josh  Cohen 
looks  to  set  the  record  straight 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Is  Google  News  a  parasite  sucking 
the  marrow  out  of  newspapers,  or  a 
beneficial  symbiotic  pal,  that  sends 
lots  of  traffic  to  their  sites?  It  depends 
upon  whom  you  ask.  Regardless,  the 
company  rightly  or  not  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  hurting  the  industry.  Josh  Co¬ 
hen,  Google’s  senior  business  product 
manager  who  works  on  Google  News, 

would  like  to  set  the  _ 

record  straight. 


Q;  What  is  Google’s  reaction  to 
newspaper  publishers  who  have 
been  very  vocal  about  their 
displeasure  with  Google  News? 

One  important  thing 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
there  is  not  this  sort  of 
monolithic  block  of  pub¬ 
lishers  —  there  is  such  a 
range  of  reaction.  No  Josti 

doubt  there  are  publish¬ 
ers  we  have  a  more  contentious  rela¬ 
tionship  with  and  disagreement, 

whether  it’s  about  ranking  or 
about  eontent  or  things  like 
I  that.  But  it’s  important  to 
1  keep  in  mind  it’s  one  end  of  a 
pretty'  broad  spectrum.  There 
are  on  the  other  side  of  it  pub¬ 
lishers  who  we  have  phenome- 
^  nal  relationships  with,  and 

fi  then  there  is  a  range  in  the 
//  middle.  Any  good  partnership  is 


one  in  which  you  can  have  disagree¬ 
ments  and  you  can  have  candid 
discussions.  It’s  really  important  for 
us  to  keep  that  in  perspective. 

Q:  What  are  some  key  areas  in  which  Google  can 
help  newspapers? 

Some  of  it  is  just  really  basic  educa¬ 
tional  stuff  of  trying  to  make  sure  they 
understand  how  Google  News  works. 

_  We  have  a  whole  team  of 

people  who  work  specifi¬ 
cally  with  publishers  to 
help  troubleshoot  when 
there  are  issues.  The 
other  part  of  it,  which 
has  really  been  exciting 
for  us,  in  the  last  six  to 
12  months  there  is  an 
increased  willingness 
and  eagerness  to  experi¬ 
ment.  I  think  publishers 
-ohen  recognize  that  is  part 

and  parcel  of  how 

Google  works.  Before  [we  were]  coming 
up  to  publishers,  knocking  on  doors 
saying,  “Here’s  something  new,  would 
you  do  this  with  us?”  and  now  you  are 
really  seeing  it  as  a  two-way  street. 

Q;  A  recent  outsell  report  found  that  44%  of 
those  polled  said  they  scan  headlines  on  Google 
“without  accessing  the  newspaper  sites.” 

There  are  lot  of  questions  about  the 
methodology  that  was  used  in  that  study 
continued  on  page  10 
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Congratulations 

Craig  R  Walker, ; 

winner  of  the  ;  j 
2010  Pulitzer  Prize  A 
for  feature  photography  H 


The  Denver  Post  and  MediaNews  Group  congratulate  photojournalist 
Craig  F.  Walker  for  winning  the  2010  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature  photography. 

For  27  months,  Craig  photographed  Coloradan  Ian  Fisher  as  he  went  from 
high  school  graduate  to  Army  recruit  to  soldier. 

The  series,  "Ian  Fisher:  American  Soldier,”  is  an  intimate  portrait  of  a  teenager  who 
joins  the  Army  at  the  height  of  insurgent  violence  in  Iraq  and  is  poignantly  searching 
for  meaning  and  manhood.  It  published  in  September  2009  and  has  won  numerous 
other  awards.  Craig’s  award  is  the  sixth  Pulitzer  Prize  for  The  Denver  Post. 


►  To  view  “Ian  Fisher:  American  Soldier/’ 
go  to  www.denverpost.Gom/americansoldier 


Denver  Pbsr 


THE 


A 


SECTION 


it’s  the  first  time  you  checked  during  the  day,  and  you  are 
going  to  click  five  or  six  different  times.  The  point  of  Google 
News  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  help  people  find  stories 
that  are  of  interest  to  them,  and  when  they  find  them,  send 
them  off  to  the  publisher’s  site.  In  a  given  month  we  send 
about  a  billion  clicks  to  all  the  different  publishers  in  Google 
News.  We  see  the  average  user  is  going  to  click  on  at  least  one 
story  on  each  visit.  But  again,  it’s  a  range.  1 


continued from  page  8 

and  some  of  the  conclusions  that  it  drew.  Ope  of  the  best 
examples  that  particular  question  was  asked  they  only  could 
respond  in  one  way.  Think  about  your  own  individual  user 
exjjerience  with  Google  News.  Sometimes,  depending  on  the 
time  of  day,  you  are  going  to  scan  and  say  I  have  read  these 
stories  before  so  maybe  you  won’t  click  anything.  There  are 
other  times  you  are  going  through  and  it’s  a  busy  news  day  or 


Newsroom 


Southwest  Center,  for  example,  is 
focusing  on  cultural  shifts  and  border 
issues  among  Latinos  and  Native 
Americans  in  a  project  called 
“Fronteras:  The  Changing  American 
Desk.”  The  center  involves  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  stations  KJZZ  in  Phoenix, 
KPBS  in  San  Diego,  Nevada  Public 
Radio,  KRWG  in  southwest  New 
Mexico  and  far-west  Texas,  Texas 
Public  Radio,  KUAX  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
and  KNAU  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

While  all  the  news  organizations  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  centers  so  far  are  broad¬ 


casters,  PBS  CEO 
Harrison  says 
newspapers  are 
welcome  as  well. 

The  reporting 
of  the  centers 
will  be  present¬ 
ed  nationally  through  TV  and  radio 
broadcasts  and  digital  platforms. 

CPB  did  a  call-out  for  member 
stations  to  submit  proposals  for  ways 
to  engage  the  community,  explains 
Harrison.  Frank  Morris,  news  director 
continued  on  page  13 


Cuts  in  coverage  by 
hometown  papers  inspire 
‘Local  Journalism  Centers’ 


CPB  President  and 
CEO  Patricia  Harrison 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (CPB),  best  known 
for  presenting  national  documen¬ 
tary  programs  such  as  Frontline,  is 
moving  to  report  local  news,  saying 
cutbacks  at  newspapers  have  cut  into 
hometown  coverage.  In  a  partnership 
with  PBS  and  NPR,  CPB  is  launching  a 
new  project  that  will  create  “Local 
Journalism  Centers”  across  the  country. 

CPB  kicked  in  $10.5  million  to 
jump-start  five  centers  —  with  two 
more  in  sight  —  divided  by  regions  of 
the  Southwest,  the  Plains,  Upstate 
New  York,  Upper  Midwest  and  Central 
Florida.  Centers  are  also  planned  for  the 
South  and  Northwest.  With  the  funding, 
the  centers  are  hiring  reporters,  editors 
and  social  media  adepts. 

The  idea,  explains  CPB  President  and 
CEO  Patricia  Harrison,  is  to  enable 
these  centers  to  “do  a  really  deep  dive 
and  impact  the  region”  and  to  “engage 
with  communities.” 

The  timing  of  these  projects  couldn’t 
have  come  at  a  better  time,  says  Paula 
Kerger,  president  and  CEO  of  PBS: 

“We  have  been  very  interested  in  trying 
to  seed  journalism  at  the  local  level.” 
Mass  layoffs  by  newspapers  both  creat¬ 
ed  local  news  coverage  voids  and  a  pool 
of  recruits  for  the  centers.  “There  are 
very  talented  people  who  need  a  place, 
and  we  plan  to  bring  in  some  print  jour¬ 
nalists.  It’s  the  right  moment,”  she  adds. 

Each  regional  center  is  dedicated  to 
exploring  one  area  of  interest.  The 


This  historic  photo,  confiscated  from  the  Japanese  and  released  by  the  U.S.  military  in  1945, 
was  originally  said  to  depict  Allied  prisoners  of  war  carrying  fallen  comrades  during  the 
Bataan  Death  March,  during  which  75,000  American  and  Filipino  prisoners  of  war  captured 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  Philippines  were  forcibly  walked  60  miles  to  prison  camps.  Now,  The 
Associated  Press  has  given  it  a  revised  caption.  The  change  came  on  the  heels  of  an  inquiry 
by  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  last  summer,  sparked  by  Death  March  survivor  John  E. 
Love  of  Albuquerque  and  other  survivors’  claims  that  the  photo  actually  depicts  a  burial  detail 
at  Camp  O’Donnell,  the  makeshift  POW  camp  where  the  march  ended  in  April  1942. 
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As  revenue  and  expenses  fell, 
so  did  CEOs’  pay.  Mostly. 


Not  that  it’s  any  comfort  to  the  thousands 
of  newspaper  employees  who  found  themselves 
out  of  work  in  2009  as  publishers  slashed  costs 
to  match  falling  revenue,  but  at  least  some  of  their  pain 
was  shared  in  the  executive  suites.  This  selected  list  of 
publicly  traded  newspaper  companies  shows  every  CEO 
had  his  or  her  base  salary  cut,  and  only  two  chief  execu¬ 


tives  drew  higher  total  compensation  than  in  2008. 

(Data  from  10-K  annual  reports  or  prox>’  statements  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  A.H.  Belo 
had  not  filed  its  10-K  by  press  time.  Total  compensation 
can  include  stock  awards  or  options,  deferred  compensa¬ 
tion  and  other  compensation.) 

—Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Jennifer  Saba 


Executive 

Year 

Salary 

Bonus 

Total  Comp.* 

%  Change 

Total  Revenue 

%  Change 

Total  Operating  Costs 

%  Change 

GANNETT 

Craig  Dubow 

2009 

942,308 

o 

1,450,000  4,698,692 

49.5% 

5,612.993,000 

-17.1% 

0 

4,887,810,000 

-63.9% 

Chairman,  CEO 

LEE 

2008 

1,166,667 

875,000 

3,142,369 

6,767,650,000 

13,529,305,000 

Mary  Junck 

2009 

833,654 

0 

1,323,098 

-48.0% 

842,030,000 

-18.2% 

675,035,000 

-17.9% 

Chairman,  CEO 

2008 

850,000 

0 

2,543,453 

1,028,868,000 

821,846,000 

JOURNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
Steve  J.  Smith 

Chairman,  CEO 

2009 

2008 

795,692 

798,077 

0 

0 

1,445,492 

1,709,862 

-15.5% 

433,600,000 

544,900,000 

-20.4% 

425,054,000 

867,610,000 

-51.0% 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Marshall  N.  Morton 
president,  CEO 

2009 

871,635 

0 

1,350,249 

-63.2% 

657,612,000 

-17.5% 

690,738,000 

-58.4% 

2008 

925,000 

1,715,350  3:675,411 

797,375,000 

1,661,932,000 

THE  McCLATCHY  CO. 

Gary  B.  Pruitt 

2009 

976,250 

0 

3,753,229 

-23.0% 

1,471,548,000 

-23.0% 

1,273,072 

-26.8% 

Chairman,  CEO 

2008 

1,100,000 

0 

2,337,169 

1,900,456,000 

1,738,854 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO. 

Janet  L.  Robinson 

2009 

962,500 

0 

6,262,755 

31.8% 

1,336,291,000 

-24.50% 

2,307,800,000 

-17.1% 

CEO 

2008 

1,000,000 

35,000 

4,753,314 

1,771,033,000 

2,783,076,000 

THE  E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO. 

Richard  A.  Boehne 

2009 

659,079 

0 

2,164,983 

-41.9% 

455,166,000 

-20.0% 

405,917,000 

-18.4% 

President,  CEO 

2008 

762,500 

0 

3,727,633 

568,667,000 

497,192,000 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  CO. 

Donald  E.  Graham 
Chairman,  CEO 

2009 

400,000 

0 

472,997 

-41.7% 

4,569,731 . 

2.0% 

1,021,992 

8.0% 

2008 

400,000 

400,000 

811,960 

4,461,580 

948,696 

o 

0 

o  o 

Gannett’s  Craig  Dubow  saw  the 

...  as  Gannett  slashed  its 

Media  General’s  Marshall  N.  The  Washington  Post  Co.’s  Donald  i 

biggest  bump  in  total  compensa- 

operating  costs  by  nearly  64%, 

Morton  took  the  deepest  pay  cut,  ;  E.  Graham  has  taken  the  same 

tion  from  ’08  to  '09,  a  49.5% 

because  of  much  smaller 

with  his  compensation  falling  :  $400,000  annual  salary  since 

raise  to  nearly  $4.7  million. ... 

impairment  restructuring 

63.2%  to  $1.35  million.  i  becoming  chairman  and  CEO 

1 

charges  compared  to  2008. 

1  in  1991. 
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National  Newspapers’  Three-Way  Brawl 

Is  there  enough  room  at  the  bp  for  America’s  best-selling  national  newspaper?  Apparently  not, 
because  the  elbows  are  out  in  aflurry  of  trade  and  consumer  ads  appearing  asThe  Wall  Street 
Journal  prepared  to  launch  its  New  York  Metro  edition,  The  New  York  Times  expanded  local  content 
in  Chicago  and  the  San  Rancisco  Bay  Area  and  USA  Today  campaigned  to  be  recognized  as  the  king 
of  print  circulation.— Mark  Fitzgerald 


TAKE  THAT! 


Doing  business 
in  New  York? 
So  are  we. 


In  a  sense,  the  USA  Today  campaign 
takes  it  back  to  its  roots  as  a  plain-spo¬ 
ken  newspaper  that’s  easy  to  read  and 
navigate.  “America  gets  us”  sends  two 
messages:  We  cover  the  concerns 
of  ordinary  Americans  -  and  more 
Americans  pick  up  a  print  copy  of 
USA  Today  than  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  is  the  largest-circulation  U.S.  daily 
because  its  unusual  numtwr  of  paid  , 
eiectronic  editions  swells  its  total. 


while  they  invesligote 

miSTREET, 

we  investigale  who* 

main  street. 


US.  DO  tour 


The  Times'  “Numbers”  ad 
confronts  the  Journal’s  New 
York  City  ambitions  directly, 
emphasizing  its  dominance 
in  its  hometown.  This 
particular  ad  is  a  double 
slapdown,  citing  studies 
showing  the  Times  has  twice 
the  readership  among  Noo 
Yawk  business  professionals 
than  the  Journal. 


Ever  since  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp. 
bought  the  venerable  papers.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  been  rolling  with  a 
lot  more  swagger  and  expanding  well 
beyond  its  traditional  financial  beat. 
With  about  1,100  journalists.  The  New 
Ybrk  Times  employs  bigger  newsgather¬ 
ing  staff  than  any  other  U.S.  newspaper 
-  but  that’s  exactly  the  area  the  Journal 
attacks,  noting  the  Times  has  cut  staff 
while  it  is  expanding  for  its  New  York 
edition  and  elsewhere. 
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January  1952:  Sixteen  staff  photographers  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  line  up  with 
their  new  radio-teiephone-equipped  cars.  Each  man's  photographic  equipment 
included  a  portable  Stroboflash  unit. 


continued  from  page  10 
of  KCUR  in  Kansas  City,  a  member  of 
the  Plains  Center,  says  the  application 
process  was  pretty  straightforward: 

“My  boss  came  in  and  gave  me  a  piece 
of  paper  and  said.  Try  and  get  one  of 
these.’”  Morris  has  been  working  on 
agribusiness  stories  for  NPR  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  subject  to 
explore  since  it  not  only  h2is  regional 
implications  but  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  interest  as  well. 

Morris  is  working  with  reporters  and 
editors  from  other  regional  stations 
including  Iowa  Public  Radio,  Nebraska 
Educational  Telecom-munications,  KBIA 
in  Columbia,  Mo.,  High  Plains  Public 
Radio  and  Kansas  Public  Radio. 

“We  think  if  these  stories  work  as 
they  should,  generating  and  driving 
news  coverage,  we  honestly  think  that 
people  are  going  to  want  to  be  associat¬ 
ed  with  it,”  says  Morris. 

Which  brings  up  another  point:  The 
CPB  funding  is  good  for  two  years.  By 
the  end  of  the  period,  the  centers  are 
expected  to  be  self-sustaining  with  mem¬ 
ber  and  possibly  corporate  donations.  11 
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THE  EHD  OF  IN  ENA 

GARY  BARBER/ ms  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


H 


UNDREDS  GATHERED  ON  APRIL  11  TO  WATCH  AS  FAMED  TEXAS  STADIUM  IN  DALLAS,  HOME  TO  THE  DALLAS  CoWBOYS 
for  38  seasons,  was  systematically  imploded  with  explosive  charges.  Onlookers  cheered  as  the  beloved  football  stadium 
was  laid  to  rest  in  a  massive  cloud  of  smoke  and  debris. 
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‘Content  farms’: 
threat,  or  menace? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

There’s  a  creeping  fear  taking 
hold  among  traditional  media 
types  that  young  buck  start-ups 
that  have  perfected  the  art  of  content 
creation  on  the  cheap  with  SEO  (search 
engine  optimization)  magic  are  moving 
in  to  displace  the  news  and  the  journal¬ 
ists  who  produce  it. 

But  perhaps  it  makes  more  sense  to 
reach  out  to  these  upstarts  like  Demand 
Media  and  Associated  Content  and  think 
of  them  more  as  partners  than  as  threats. 

There  are  differences  between 
Demand  and  Associated  Content,  but 
they  both  aggregate  content  from 
thousands  of  contributors  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  write  simple  but  useful  items  — 
such  as  how  to  straighten  your  hair  — 
for  chump  change.  Demand  and 
Associated  Content  use  proprietary 
platforms  that  mine  that  content  for 
the  most  searchable  data  and  then  sell 
advertising  against  it. 

USA  Today  sees  the  benefit  in 
partnering  with  these  so-called  “content 
farms.”  The  Nation’s  Newspaper  put 


Demand  in  charge  of  powering  the 
Travel  Tips  section  on  USAToday.com. 
The  section  that  has  a  small  Demand 
Media  logo  features  articles  and  videos 
on  such  topics  as  how  to  treat  unfiltered 
water  abroad  or  finding  the  least 
crowded  times  to  visit  Disney  World. 

USA  Today  and  Demand  split  ad 
revenue  sold  against  that  content. 
Victoria  Borton,  general  manager  for 
travel,  says  the  paper  is  trying  to  expand 
the  section’s  offerings  and  aggregate  as 
much  content  as  ever.  Demand’s  “snack- 
able  tips,”  she  says,  are  complementary 
to  Todays  own  content. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
is  also  teaming  up  with  Demand, 
which  provides  a  travel  feature  for 
the  Sunday  edition. 

At  Associated  Content,  CEO  Patrick 
Keane  is  quick  to  bat  down  any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  the  company  is  itching  to  take 
down  Big  Media.  “We  don’t  care  about 
news  or  local;  it’s  more  about  evergreen 
[content]  that  is  useful  to  everybody,” 
he  says.  To  drive  home  his  point,  he 

continued  on  page  17 
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Nobody  else  knows  freesheets 
like  Piet  Bakker 


Piet  Bakker  is  a  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Communication  Science 
at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  whose 
blog,  xm>w. newspaperin  novation.com, 
is  the  most  comprehensive  source  of 
information  about free  newspapers 
around  the  world.  He  spoke  with 
E&P  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald. 


The  free  newspaper  phenomenon 
spread  across  the  glohe  like  wildfire 
in  the  2000s,  hut  now  seems  to  be 
stalled.  Does  that  sum  up  the  state 
of  free  newspapers? 

It’s  even  worse  than  that  —  they  are 
declining  fast.  In  Europe,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  circulation  of  free  dailies  is 
distributed,  average  circulation  went 
down  17%  in  2009,  and  is  already  down 
another  10%  this  year.  In  North  America 
the  situation  is  somewhat  varied,  with 
a  stable  circulation  in  Canada  but  a 
decline  in  the  U.S.  Latin  America, 
however,  shows  growth  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  and  a  stable  circulation  in  others. 


Slovenia  and  the  Netherlands  a  free, 
daily  is  the  second-  or  third-biggest. 
Being  the  best-read,  however,  is  no  guar¬ 
antee:  Nyhedsavisen  in  Denmark  was 
the  No.  1  paper  when  it  went  bankrupt. 

Free  papers  are  also  very  strong  in 
Latin  American  cities  sucb  as  Mexico 
City,  Buenos  Aires,  Sao  Paolo,  Caracas 
and  Santiago.  But  readership  is  often 
not  audited  for  all  papers,  which  makes 
it  hard  to  come  up  with  reliable  data  on 
those  markets  —  something  that's  true 
for  many  U.S.  markets,  too. 

Well,  what  about  the  U.S.?  The  big 
global  freesheet  publisher  Metro  gave 


up  direct  ownership  of  its  commuter 
papers  here,  and  the  launch  of  free 
dailies  has  basically  stopped. 

Metro  has  lost  money  since  itslaunch 
in  the  U.S.,  but  still  has  a  good  market 
presence,  and  it  has  shifted  its  strategy 
to  franchising  and  partnership,  which 
makes  sense.  Paid  newspapers  are 
losing  circulation  very  fast  in  the  U.S. 
But  with  your  tradition  of  relying  on 
advertising,  a  free  newspaper  might 
still  be  a  good  business  model.  Free 
papers  offer  a  younger  audience  to 
advertisers,  and  newspaper  advertising 
is  still  valued  by  the  young. 


And  yet,  aren’t  free  papers  the  most 
widely  read  dailies  in  a  number  of 
European  nations? 

Free  dailies  are  the  best-read  in 
Denmark,  Greece,  France,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  while  in 
Belgium,  Estonia,  Poland,  Portugal, 


Can  newspapers  hope  to  convert 
young  readers  from  free  to  their  paid 
products? 

No.  I  have  never  seen  that.  It  has  been 
hoped  for  and  tried,  but  no  proof  has 
ever  been  offered  that  it  works. 


ABA  Journal 


for  the  May  2009  cover  story, 

The  Cemetery  Sea 

is  the  winner  of 


So  leave  us  with  a  free  paper 
marketing  and  editorial  success  story. 

Frettabladid  in  Iceland.  In  the 
country’s  biggest  recession  in  history, 
it  is  still  the  best-read  paper  with  48  to 
96  pages  an  issue,  six  days  a  week.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  little  bit  of  a  guess  on 
the  editorial  side,  as  my  knowledge  of 
Iceland  is  very  limited.  B 


The  American  Legion 


2010  Fourth  estate  Award 

for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  Journalism 
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continued from  page  15 

adds:  “We  are  not  a  news  site.  We  are 

not  about  journalism.” 

Instead,  Associated  Content  lets 
through  the  door  just  about  any 
informed  party  interested  in  creating 
content.  “We  are  elastic  on  content  we 
accept  and  index,”  he  says. 

Associated  Content  counts  some 
400,000  contributors  who  feed  the  site 
with  roughly  3,000  items  of  content  a 
day,  such  as  “developing  dating  charm” 
and  what  to  expect  in  the  next  nine 
episodes  of  Glee. 

A  staff  of  60  manages  contributors 


U.S.  Postal  Service 
Honors  Classic 
Cartoonist  With 
Commemorative 
Stamp 

Somewhere,  Willie  and  Joe  are  smiling: 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Mauldin  has  received  one  of 
the  nation’s  highest  honors  by  being  featured 
on  a  U.S.  postage  stamp.  The  44-cent  stamp, 
dedicated  at  the  New  Mexico  History  Museum 
in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  on  Mar.  31,  depicts 
Mauldin  and  his  creations  Willie  and  Joe,  two 
characters  that  appeared  in  his  cartoons  in 
Stars  and  Stripes  during  World  War  II  and 
helped  to  personalize  America’s  soldiers. 

Mauldin  won  his  first  Pulitzer  in  1945  “for 
distinguished  service  as  a  cartoonist”  and 
the  Allied  high  command  awarded  him  its 
Legion  of  Merit.  In  1958  he  became  a  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
where  the  following  year  he  won  a  second 
Pulitzer  for  his  cartoon  portraying  Doctor 
Zhivago  author  Boris  Pasternak  as  a  Soviet 
prisoner.  —  Shawn  Moynihan 


who  are  tracked  by  homegrown  “clout” 
scale  of  1  to  10.  A  contributor’s  score 
determines  how  they  are  compensated. 
If  Associated  Content  “assigns”  a  stoiy, 
a  person  can  receive  $7  to  $14  on  top  of 
a  $1.50-  $2  CPM  against  page  views. 

Associated  Content  attracts  between 
20  million  to  30  million  unique  visitors 
per  month.  Over  90%  of  the  content  is 
viewed  at  least  once  and  80%  of  the 


traffic  originates  through  search. 

Because  so  much  of  that  traffic  is 
driven  by  search.  Associated  Content’s 
platform  organizes  and  tags  content 
so  it  can  efficiently  sell  advertising  — 
brand  advertising  —  against  it.  The 
five-year  old  company  says  it  has 
grown  ad  revenue  100%  year-over¬ 
year,  though  Keane  declined  to  reveal 
any  numbers.  0 
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TOP  NEWSPAPER  &  ONLINE  NEWS  COMPANIES 


Midwest 
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Newspaper  Co.  Total  Weekday  Circ 

Online  News  Co. 

Monthly  Uniques 

Gannett 

6,816,890 

Yahoo 

33,637,000 

MediaNews  Group  g 

2,565,620 

General  Electric 

32,326,000 

McClatchy 

2,556,580 

fime-Warner 

27,000,000 

Advance  Publications 

2,429,970 

GsmiM 

26,351,000 

Tribune  2,384,440  AOL  24,358,000 
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I  BANKRUPTCY  SCORECARD 

Newspaper  Group 

Bankruptcy 
case  status 

Debt  owed 
at  filing  ($m) 

Debt  after  Percent  debt 
discharge  ($m)  trimmed 

Tribune  Co. 

MediaNews  Group 

Waiting  reorg  plan 

Discharged 

$13,000 

$930 

TBD 

$165 

-82.3% 

Freedom  Communications 

Waiting  prepack  OK 

$770 

$325* 

- 

Journal  Register 

Discharged 

$692 

$225 

-67.5% 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

Discharged 

$480 

$100 

-79.2% 

Philadelphia  Newspapers 

Arguing  terms 

$400 

TBD 

~ 

Morris  Publishing  Group 

Discharged 

$415 

$127 

-69.3% 

Heartland  Publications 

In  process 

$166 

TBD 

~ 

Sun-fimes  Media  Group 

Discharged/sold 

★  * 

N/M 

- 

U;K.  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  A 
SALLY  FIELD’  MOMENT 


While  TV  and  the  Internet  are  still  a  medium  of  choice, 
newspapers  are  getting  a  second  chance  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Minutes  per  day  spent  on  news  consumption 

M  75  73 

iill  i.: 
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Percent  of  age  group  interested  in  daily  newspapers 

16-24 
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in  2009  was  3.8x  greater  than  cash  on  hand 
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From  static  to  stellar 


at  the  Daily  Camera  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  The 
Washington  Post  and  the 
Los  Angeles  rimes  before 
^  he  made  the  fortuitous 

,  ^  decision  in  the  late  ’90s 

to  differentiate  himself 
from  the  cartooning 
pack.  He  stopped  doing 
national  work,  and 
instead  focused  more 
on  regional  and  local 
cartoons  in  California. 

It  worked.  “There  was  such  a  glut  of 
[national]  stuff  coming  in  that  I  was 
able  to  make  my  way  in  the  door,”  he 
says,  and  for  a  short  time  he  found  him¬ 
self  doing  work  for  both  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner. 

Then  in  2001  came  what  seemed  like 
a  dream  gig:  a  staff  cartoonist  job  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News.  “I  was  on  the 
job  a  week,  and  I  got  tbis  sinking  feeling 
that  it  might  not  work,”  he  says,  jokingly 
citing  an  “involved”  editor  and  turmoil 
in  the  newsroom.  After  six  months,  he 
was  back  to  freelancing. 

Fiore’s  work  has  been  featured  on  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle's  Web  site, 
SFGate.com,  for  nearly  a  decade,  and 
his  work  also  appears  on  Slate.com, 
CBSNews.com,  Motheijones.com  and 
NPR’s  Web  site. 

He’s  also  no  stranger  to  accolades: 

In  2004  Fiore  was  awarded  a  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Journalism  Award  and  has 
twice  received  an  Online  Journalism 
Award  for  commentary  from  the  Online 
News  Association  (2002,  2008).  He 
holds  two  awards  for  his  work  in  new 
media  from  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  (2001,  2002),  and  in  2006 
received  The  James  Madison 
Freedom  of  Information  Award 
from  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists.  The  Pulitzer  judges 

I  noted  his  “extensive  research  and 
ability  to  distill  complex  issues  set 
a  high  standard  for  an  emerging 
form  of  commentary'.” 

Does  being  self-syndicated  add^ 
an  extra  sense  of  vindication  to  the 
win?  “It’s  been  such  a  whirlwind, 
that  I  haven’t  thought  about  that,” 
he  says,  adding,  “It  definitely  feels 
good,  to  have  put  all  that  out  there 
on  my  own,  and  not  have  a  syndi¬ 
cate  touting  my  work.” 

For  more  info  on  syndicating 
Fiore’s  work,  visit  markfiore.com.  B 


Mark  Fiore  wins  the  Editorial  Cartooning  Pulitzer, 
and  becomes  the  first  to  win  with  animated  creations 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

DIDN’T  HAVE  ANY  TIP-OFF,  I  WAS  HOME  WITH  MY  WIFE,”  SAYS 

I  Mark  Fiore,  the  self-syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  who  was 
A  surprised  to  hear  he  had  won  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  in  that 
category.  The  two  were  “having  a  little  business  meeting  ourselves,  about 
my  site,  and  I  got  the  call  from  the  online  editor  at  McClatchy.  So  it  was 
kind  of  a  weird  way  to  find  out.” 

ing  it,”  he  says.  “I  loved  it  immediately 
and  I  knew  it  was  a  good  business  move 
at  the  time,  but  it  still  was  a  shot  in  the 
dark.  But  back  in  those  days,  it  was 
amazing.  You’d  call  an  editor,  and  they’d 
be  [watching  simple  animations]  and 
flipping  out,  saying,  ‘It’s  moving!  And 
it’s  on  the  Web!!’”  he  laughs.  “It  was  an 
easy  in  to  at  least  wow  editors  —  they 
were  freaking  out  over  eye  blinks.” 

Fiore  started  out  doing  editorial 
cartoons  at  smaller  papers  in  Colorado 
before  landing  his  first  big  gig  at  the 
The  Examiner  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
freelancer  in  1993.  More  work  followed 


He  really  shouldn’t  have  been  that 
shocked,  for  very  little  of  Fiore’s  success 
has  come  via  the  usual  avenues.  Take 
his  work,  which  isn’t  distributed  by  a 
.syndicate  and  doesn’t  fit  the  traditional 
mold  of  editorial  cartoons.  His  are 
animated,  which  make  this  the  first- 
ever  Pulitzer  win  with  such  creations. 

Fiore  first  made  the  switch  from  stat¬ 
ic  to  animated  editorial  cartoons  in  the 
early  2000s,  a  move  that  he  says  made 
his  work  more  appealing  to  jaded  edi¬ 
tors.  “There  were  hardly  any  people  do¬ 
ing  it,  and  you  can  count  on  one  hand 
the  amount  of  people  who  are  still  do- 


Photo;  Mike  Kep|ca/San  Francisco  Cm 


tion.  It  also  should  avert  embarrassing 
discussions  about  unanticipated  cost 
overruns. 

Fire.  This  is  the  phase  in  which  you 
take  a  prototype  product  to  market  to 
test  its  appeal  so  you  can  tweak  the 
offering  to  optimize  customer  accept¬ 
ance.  Many  newspapers  stumble  at 
this  juncture,  because  they  spend  too 
much  time  and  money  trying  to  build 
a  perfect  product. 

While  perfection  may  be  the  ultimate 
goal,  the  launch  (or  beta)  version  of  a 
^  product  only  has  to  be 

i  “good  enough”  to  prove, 

or  disprove,  the  con¬ 
cept.  If  the  product 
catches  on,  you’ll  have 
^  time  to  add  all  the  bells 
'  *  and  whistles  you  want. 

^  I  But  there’s  no  reason  to 

f  I  waste  valuable  time  and 

1  resources  on  something 

you  might  have  to  junk. 
So,  don’t  get  fancy. 
Speed  the  product  to 
i  ^  pVH  market,  objectively 

*  '  i  gather  consumer  input 

- i  mi*" — «  refine  the  product 

as  necessary. 

Once  you  have  an  honest  assessment 
of  its  capability,  either  fill  it  with  snazzy 
new  features  and  a  beefed-up  market¬ 
ing  budget,  or  kill  it  if  it  doesn’t  fly. 

While  failure  is  not  the  hoped-for 
goal,  it  is  an  option.  Far  more  Silicon 
Valley  start-ups  flop  than  become  the 
next  Netscape,  Silicon  Graphics  or 
Friendster.  Come  to  think  of  it,  we 
haven’t  heard  much  lately  from  those 
once-big  names. 

You  can  enhance  your  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  by  systematically  developing  and 
launching  a  product  aimed  at  a  careful¬ 
ly  identified  market.  If  your  first  inno¬ 
vative  venture  doesn’t  succeed,  however, 
do  an  honest  after-action  assessment  of 
your  mistakes  and  try,  try,  try  again.  @1 


The  (unfamiliar)  art  of  newspaper  innovation 


BY  ALAN  MUTTER 

SPRINGTIME  SEEMS  TO  HAVE 
brought  a  refreshing  zeal 
for  innovation  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  battered  newspapers 
—  and  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  given  the  27%  drop 
in  advertising  sales  in  2009. 

But,  as  I  learned  in  my  decades  of 
running  and  financing  start-up  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  takes  more  than  desire  to 
successfully  bring  new  products  and 
services  to  market.  Product  innovation 
requires  discipline  and  methods  that  are 
not  common  at  the  typical  newspaper 
company.- 

Fortunately,  start-up  skills  —  unlike 
blue  eyes  and  the  ability  to  roll  your 
tongue  —  don’t  have  to  be  endowed  at 
birth.  They  can  be  learned.  That’s  why  I 
developed  a  rapid  product  development 
process  that  is  being  implemented  at  a 
growing  number  of  newspapers  (you 
can  get  a  summary  of  it  by  e-mailing 
me  at  the  address  below). 

The  quickest  way  to  describe  the 
rapid  development  process  is  with  this 
simple  mnemonic:  Aim,  Ready,  Fire. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

Aim.  First  and  foremost,  identify  the 
audience  and  revenue  streams  you  want 
to  reach.  Then,  and  only  then,  think 
about  what  products  to  build  and  the 
appropriate  platforms  (print,  Web, 
mobile,  tablet,  blimp,  etc.)  on  which  to 
deliver  them. 

This  approach  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  mistake  at  many  papers  of  build¬ 
ing  products  and  searching  for  markets 
for  them  as  an  afterthought.  In  the 
worst  cases,  papers  build  products  but 
neglect  to  market  them  altogether.  The 
lack  of  success  likely  to  attend  unmar¬ 
keted  or  under-marketed  products  has 


the  unfortunate  side  effect  of  blunting 
organizational  enthusiasm  for  future 
innovative  undertakings.  This  would 
not  be  a  good  outcome  at  a  time  news¬ 
papers  need  to  be  more  creative  than 
ever  to  attract  fresh  audiences  and 
revenues. 

Ready.  Once  you  have  identified  a 
potential  audience,  revenue  stream  and 
product,  it’s  time  to  do  your  homework 
by  building  a  detailed  and  hard-nosed 
business  plan  that  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  an  objective  economic  and 
demographic  evaluation  of  the  potential 
market;  a  bottoms-up  revenue  projec¬ 
tion;  a  thorough  cost  analysis;  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  take  the  product 
to  market. 

After  completing  your  homework,  you 
will  know  who  in  the  organization  has 
to  do  what,  when  they  have  to  do  it  and, 
most  importantly,  how  much  it  is  going 
to  cost.  If  this  exercise  shows  the  idea  to 
be  too  complicated  or  costly  to  be  worth 
the  trouble,  then  this  is  the  golden 
moment  to  abort  the  mission.  If  you  go 
forward,  the  shared  expectations  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  well-conceived  business  plan 
should  assure  reasonably  smooth  execu¬ 


AlanD.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper 
editor-  turned  Silicon  Valley  CEO- 
turned  newspaper  consultant. 

He  writes  at  popular  industry  blog 
Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur, 
www.newsosaur.blogspot.com. 

He  can  be  reached  at 
alan.mutter@  broadbandxad.com. 
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For  years,  journalist  Clodomiro 
Castilla,  50,  was  subjected  to 
death  threats  for  his  reporting  on 
local  politicians,  landowners  and 
right-wing  paramilitaries  in  his  rural  province  in 
northern  Colombia.  The  owner  of  an  investiga¬ 
tive  magazine  and  correspondent  for  the  news¬ 
paper  La  ^01  de  Montana  was  provided  with 
extra  security  under  a  government  protection 
plan  for  three  years,  but  when  he  asked  for  pro¬ 
tection  again  last  November,  he  was  told  he 
was  not  in  danger,  reports  the  Foundation  for 
Press  Freedom  (FLIP  in  Spanish).  Castilla  was 
shot  to  death  as  he  read  a  book  in  front  of  his 
home  in  late  March.  No  suspects  had  been 
arrested  as  of  mid-April. 


Argentina’s  widely  condemned  grab  for  newsprint 
opens  a  can  of  worms  for  newspapers,  too 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Argentinean  President 
Cristina  Fernandez  de 
Kirschner  doesn’t  hide  her 
contempt  for  the  press  — 
especially  the  nation’s  biggest  dailies, 
Clarin  and  La  Nacion 
clear  from  the  news¬ 
papers’  commentary 
that  the  feeling  is 
mutual. 

But  while  govern¬ 
ment  figures  launch 
plenty  of  verbal 
attacks  on  the 
papers,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  strategy 
increasingly  seems 
to  be  to  hit  them  in 
their  business  oper¬ 
ations.  Last  fall,  for 
instance,  govern¬ 
ment-linked  groups 
blockaded 


try  to  control  private  enterprise  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  the  basic  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  production  of  newspapers.” 

But  the  tangled  history  of  Papel 
Prensa  reflects  the  alternately  cozy  and 
uncomfortable  intersection  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  press  in  Latin  America. 

Right  now,  Papel 
Prensa  is  owned 
49%  by  Grupo  Clarin, 
®  22.5%  by  La  Nacion 

—  and  27.5%  by  the 
^  y  Argentina  govern- 

4  ment. 

1  Papel  Prensa  was 
founded  and  operated 
*  for  years  by  the 

1976,  when  a  particu- 


OThe  Inter  American  Press 
Association  (lAPA)  and  the 
American  Society  of  News  Editors 
(ASNE)  are  leading  the  Haiti  News 
Project  to  help  Haitian  newspaper  journalists 
recover  from  the  January  earthquake  with 
equipment,  shelter  and  training.  Donated 
equipment  can  be  sent  to  The  Miami  Herald, 
attention  Bob  Diamond.  Information  on  contri¬ 
butions  is  at  ASNE’s  Web  site,  www.asne.org. 


Journalists  Jose  Bayardo  Mairena 
*  *  *  Ramirez  and  Manuel  Juarez  were 
shot  to  death  March  26  and  their 
car  riddled  with  21  bullet  holes  while 
they  were  driving  on  a  highway  about  120  miles 
from  the  Honduran  capital  ofTegucigalpa.  Radio 
Excelsior  News  Director  Mairena  and  Juarez  report¬ 
ed  for  a  news  program  that  aired  on  RZ  Television. 


A  fVAClOi 


newspa- 

per  production  '  ‘  >.3BI 

plants  to  keep  circulation  trucks  from 
deliveiy.  Tax  authorities  have  repeatedly 
subjected  Grupo  Clarin  in  particular  to 
exhaustive  investigations  —  which  have 
come  up  empty. 

Now,  the  government  is  hitting  them 
with  something  like  a  nuclear  warhead 
—  it  wants  to  take  from  the  newspapers 
their  controlling  stakes  in  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  producing  newsprint  in  Argentina. 
Last  month.  Commerce  Minister 
Guillermo  Moreno  formally  asked  the 
judiciary  to  remove  the  directors  of 
Papel  Prensa,  alleging  financial  irregu¬ 
larities  and  suggesting  its  majority  own¬ 
ership  by  Clarin  and  La  Nacion  has 
been  illegitimate  for  decades. 

The  newspapers  see  the  government’s 
maneuvers  as  nothing  less  than  an 
expropriation  intended  to  silence  an 
independent  press,  and  many  interna¬ 
tional  free  press  groups  agree.  The  Inter 
American  Press  Association  formally 
condemned  the  pressure  on  Papel 
Prensa  owners  as  a  systematic  plan  “to 


company 

to  Clarin  and  La  Nacion.  Soon  after, 
Graiver  family  members  were  arrested 
and  all  their  property  expropriated.  The 
government  passed  shares  in  the  paper- 
maker  to  the  military,  while  the  newspa¬ 
pers  operated  the  business. 

With  the  return  of  democracy,  the 
Graivers  were  paid  about  $8  million  in 
compensation,  but  the  newspapers  kept 
the  business,  which  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  by  Argentinean  media  is  worth  at 
least  $3  billion. 

The  Kirschner  administration  clearly 
thinks  this  history  gives  them  huge 
leverage  over  the  publishers. 

“It’s  always  been  a  taboo  subject,” 
prominent  businessman  Jorge 
Chamorro  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
“The  media  never  wanted  to  touch  the 
Graiver  case  for  their  own  reasons. 
Politicians  were  always  worried  about 
the  power  of  Grupo  Clarin  and  didn’t 
want  to  probe  the  subject.  But  now 
there’s  real  political  will  and  interest  in 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  this  question.”  S 


Globovision  TV  news  channel 

W  President  Guillermo  Zuloaga  was 
arrested  by  Venezuelan  authorities 
as  he  arrived  back  in  the  country 
after  speaking  at  lAPA’s  midyear  meeting  about 
the  parlous  state  of  the  free  press  under 
President  Hugo  Chavez.  Zuloaga  was  arraigned 
on  charges  of  making  “offensive  and  disre¬ 
spectful”  comments  about  Chavez  and 
released.  In  2007,  the  government  refused  to 
renew  Globovision’s  broadcast  license  and  this 
January  suspended  its  cable  transmission 
because  it  refused  to  carry  Chavez’s  frequent 
hours-long  orations  as  required  by  law. 


Aldo  Zuccolillo,  owner  and  editor 
0  of  the  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  daily 
ABC  Color,  was  ordered  to  pay  a 
$50,000  fine  plus  interest  to  a 
judge  the  newspaper  had  criticized  for  acquit¬ 
ting  former  President  Luis  Gonzalez  Macchi  of 
embezzlement.  The  judge  successfully  argued 
the  paper  should  not  have  made  a  “value 
judgment"  about  her. 
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What  now? 

Crafting  A  Tost-Press’  Career 

What’s  happened  to  all  those  operations  managers 
left  jobless  by  consolidations  and  closings? 

by  Jim  Rosenberg  and  Mark  Fitzgerald 


JOURNALISTS  WRITE  THE  STORIES,  SO  IT’s  NO 
surprise  that  cutbacks  in  newsrooms  are 
usually  the  focus  of  all  those  hard-luck 
headlines  about  newspaper  job  losses  in 
the  past  few  years.  But  no  matter  how 
deeply  newspapers  cut,  none  has  wiped  out  an 
entire  newsroom.  Yet  that’s  precisely  what’s 
happening  on  the  operations  side,  as  plants  are 
consolidated  or  mothballed  and  work  is 
outsourced  or  simply  ceases  to  exist. 

When  a  pressroom  is  shut  down,  so  is  the  packaging 
operation  and  the  delivery  jobs  on  the  loading  docks  are  lost. 
Labor-intensive  operations  departments,  of  course,  were 
favorite  targets  for  cutbacks  long  before  the  Great  Recession. 

But  the  dramatic  closings  of  entire  departments  or  plants 
are  claiming  new  victims  —  the  operations  managers  and  even 
top  executives  who  once  were  indispensable  figures  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  newspapers. 

From  among  the  many  who  were  dowmsized  since  2007,  EiSP 
profiles  four  plant  managers  and  operations  executives  willing 
to  share  their  experiences  —  their  progress  in  the  industry, 
circumstances  of  their  job  loss  and,  most  important,  where  they 
find  themselves  today  and  their  professional  prospects  —  and 
maybe  a  little  advice  to  concerned  colleagues. 

While  they  rose  to  similar  positions,  some  at  the  same  news¬ 
papers  at  different  times,  they  started  with  different  training 
from  different  places,  and  found  their  ways  to  newspapers 
along  different  routes.  Their  aims  and  experiences  since  leaving 
^  the  industry  have  been  similarly  varied,  and  their  backgrounds, 
I  expertise  and  skills  variously  regarded  as  everything  from 
I  eminently  transferable  to  essentially  useless, 
i  Executive  search  professional  Kirk  B.  O’Hara,  who  on  the 
I  next  page,  offers  tips  for  ops  personnel  who  have  been  laid  off, 

^  argues  newspaper  operations  e.xperience  is  a  tremendous 
P  resume  asset,  with  a  host  of  transferable  skills.  But  some  ihdus- 
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try  veterans  who  found  themselves  looking  for  careers  outside  of  news- 
papering  aren’t  so  sure.  One  e,xecutive,  who  is  now  back  at  a  newspaper 
chain  says,  flatly,  “I  don’t  know  that  the  skills  are  transferable.” 

That  executive  —  who  is  not 
profiled  here  —  has  had  to 
implement  consolidation,  and 
has  been  fnistrated  trying  to 
get  new  jobs  for  “really,  really 
good  people”  who  ran  those 
mothballed  plants.  He  holds 
little  hope  of  career  advance¬ 
ment  because  of  newspaper 
experience:  “A  guy  that 
started  out  as  a  packaging 
foreman  and  then  ran  the 
packaging  department  and 
then  w  as  put  in  charge  of  the 
plant,  what  does  that  guy  do? 

Buy  a  Maaco  franchise  with  his 
brother-in-law.” 

The  executives  profiled  here 
reflect  the  varied  paths  of  a  “post-press”  career:  Two  have  yet  to 
settle  on  a  new  path.  One  is  a  consultant  w'ho,  in  contrast  to  so 
many  “consultants”  in  businesses  of  every  kind,  actually  has  a 
w  orkload.  And  the  fourth  made  a  very  successfiil  transition  to  a 
leadership  position  at  a  nonprofit.  But  they  also  have  much  in 
common:  In  every’  case,  the  production  professional  had  work^  at 
several  new’spapers  and  in  several  capacities  and  w'as  beyond  the 
midpoint  of  his  or  her  career,  though  not  really  close  to  retirement. 

While  almost  all  managers  in  their  area  and  others  have  had 
to  lay  off  employees  when  business  w  as  bad,  these  managers’ job 
losses  are  attributable  to  sustained  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  even  accompanying  changes  to  the 
business  model. 

All  these  former  operations  executives  have  another  thing  in 
common:  They  all  still  seem  to  think  the  world  of  the  newspaper 
business  —  at  least  as  they  knew  it. 
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Sherry  Gryder  takes  one  last  look 
at  the  empty  mailroom,  just  before 
The  Washington  Post  closed  its 
College  Park  plant. 


From  production  to  nonprofit 


Dick  Malone  follows  his  passion  into  a  new  niche 


MB.  O’Hm  las  helped  operations  mxagers  and 
executives  transition  from  newspaper  careers  in 
his  20  years  of  career  coaching.  O’Haraisvice 
president  of  consulting  services  at  Executive 
Career  Services,  a  boutigue  nanagement 
L  and orgaruzational consulting  firm  hi  los 
Angeles.  Here’s  what  he  says  to  do  if 
consolidation  takes  away  your  job: 


From  his  graduation  in  1977  with  a  degree  in  printing  management 
from  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Dick  Malone  followed  a  classic 
operations  executive  career  path.  After  short  stints  selling  printing  presses 
and  running  operations  at  small  Gannett  Co.  newspapers,  Malone  joined  Tribune 
Co.  and  took  on  increasing  responsibilities,  starting  as  a  pressroom  manager  at  the 
flagship  Chicago  Tribune  as  it  built  its  Freedom  Center  production  facility,  probably 
the  largest  single  pressroom  under  one  roof  at  the  time. 

Three  decades  later,  he’s  leading  an  organization  with  65  site  locations  and  more 
than  3,000  employees  that  serves  some  500,000  people.  It  isn’t  a  newspaper  chain, 
though  —  it’s  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

“In  some  ways,  the  Y  is  organizationally  similar  to  Tribune,”  Malone,  55,  says 
from  his  downtown  Chicago  office.  “Like  the  Chicago  Tribune,  it  is  a  large  complex 
organization  with  a  large  central  office  and  many  branches  which  performs  a  public 
service  for  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  suburbs.” 

Malone’s  particular  transition  out  of  newspaper  operations  after  28  years  at 
Tribune  Co.  wasn’t  a  result  of  consolidation,  but  rather  the  Sam  Zell-engineered  deal 
that  took  the  Chicago  media  giant  private  in  December  2008.  “Like  any  other 
ownership,  they  wanted  to  bring  in  tbeir  own  team,  and  that  allowed  me  the 
opportunity  to  transition  to  a  new  career,”  he  says. 

In  a  28-year  career  with  Tribune,  Malone  served  as  general  manager  of  tbe 
Chicago  Tribune,  vice  president  of  operations  for  the  chain’s  publishing  division, 
and  senior  vice  president  of  the  Interactive  group. 

Most  of  the  skills  that  are  crucial  to  running  the  Y,  Malone  says,  he  developed  as 
he  broadened  his  responsibilities  beyond  production  and  into  more  general  manage¬ 
ment.  He  gained  invaluable  human  resources  experience  at  New  York’s  Daily  News 
between  1989  and  1991,  for  instance,  as  tbe  tabloid,  then  still  owmed  by  Tribune,  was 
riven  by  a  bitter  labor  dispute.  When  he  returned  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1997, 
after  a  stint  as  vice  president/operations  at  the  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 

Fla.,  his  role  as  head  of  technology  and  distribution  morphed  into  a  general 
management  role  that  included  marketing  and  interactive  initiatives. 

“It  was  a  fantastic  opportunity,”  says  Malone.  “I  was  involved  in  a  major  re-brand- 
ing  and  marketing  campaign,  and  tbe  start  of  the  Internet  efforts  with  the  launch 
of  chicagotribune.com.”  By  2006,  he  was  involved  almost  completely  in  digital 
initiatives,  a  pressroom  hand  pioneering  on  the  Web. 

All  along,  Malone  was  pursuing  another  passion.  “I  was  volunteering  actively 
during  my  time  vyith  Tribune  —  and  actually  encouraged  by  Tribune,”  he  says.  His 
son  was  ultimately  diagnosed  as  autistic.  “I  was  trying  to  find  services  for  him  and 
meeting  people  who  were  as  desperate  as  I  was  to  take  care  of  their  kids  who  had 
this  terrible  diagnosis.” 

Malone  found  a  struggling  center  serving  five  autistic  kids, 
with  expenses  of  $40,000  annually  and  income  of  just  | 

$20,000.  “My  personal  motivation  was  that  there  was  a  ;  j 

waiting  list  of  five  kids  and  my  kid  was  number  six,”  Malone  j  j  __ 

says.  He  put  his  operations  executive  skills  to  work,  building  )  j 
financial  systems  and  putting  the  non-profit.  Have  Dreams,  .■  j  ‘ 

on  sound  footing.  {j  ^ 

The  volunteer  work  smoothed  his  transition  to  the  Y,  ;  l 

Malone  says:  “When  I  was  thinking  about  my  next  career  ;  |  ® 

opportunity,  I  bad  tbe  epipbany  that  non-profits  would  i 

be  a  great  place  to  be,  and  particularly  with  the  human  /  j 
services  aspect.”  ,  j  7^ 

Malone  says  he  has  nothing  but  warm  memories  of  /  V  ^ 

Tribune  Co.,  and  would  encourage  young  people  to  go  into  ( 
newspaper  operations.  “Should  they  go  into  print  exclu-  i  k 

sively?  Absolutely  not,”  be  says.  “But  I  happen  to  be  veiy  |  jM 

hopeful  about  the  newspaper  business.”  i 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald  j 


REALIZE  THAT  YOUR  EHOTKHB  WIU  BOtNKE  41  OVER 
THE  NAP  M  TW  BEGINNHK.  Before  starting  a  job 
seanh,  give  yourself  time  to  absorb  the  emotional 
blow  if  you  are  laid  off 


INVENTORY  YOW  SKIIS.  Think  of  multiple  demands 
you  met  in  newspaper  operations,  sudi  as  maintaining 
quality  standards  while  keeping  workflow  going  under 
tight  production  schedules.  Training  and  deploying 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  Ensuring  a  safe 
workplace  for  employees.  Overseeing  compliance 
with  complex  government  labor,  environmental  and 
safety  regulations. 


BE  ARE  TO  ARTIOIUTE  THE  VALUE  YOU  HAVE 
DENONSTRATED  TO  ntST  EMPLOYERS.  Develop  specific 
exaniples  that  show  how  you  saved  money,  unproved 
a  process  or  delivered  exceptional  service.  Operations 
managers  can  often  give  exact  figures  for  the  costs 
Uiey  saved,  for  instance,  by  reducing  newsprint  waste 
or  labor  downtime  caused  by  web  breaks.  Did  you 
recommend  or  green-light  equipment  or  systems 
purchases  that  created  new  efficiencies  or  generated 
incremental  revenue? 


NETWORIk NETWORK, NETWORK.  Studieshave 
consistently  shown  that  the  majority  of  jobs  are  found 
through  contacts  -  not  in  the  published  job  market. 
Apply  both  strategies,  but  focus  your  efforts  on 
expanding  your  base  of  professional  contacts. 


USE  YOUR  PROEESSiONAL  REFERENCES  AS  BOARD  OF 
ADVISORS.  They  can  be  a  rich  source  of  Ideas  in  your  job 
search  and  contacts  Uut  you  need  to  meet  -  especially 
if  you  are  making  a  career  outside  of  newspapers. 


BE  PROACTIVE.  Job  search  is  hard  work,  so  don’t  be 
afraid  to  push  the  envelope  a  tut  to  get  noticed. 


BE  PATIOT,  BUT  FOLLOW  UP.  Finding  a  new  job  is  your 
No.  1  priority,  but  it  isn’t  a  high  priority  for  others. 
Allow  sufficient  tune  for  things  to  happen,  but  don’t 
drop  your  follow-up  activity  if  a  company  has  shown 
interest  in  you. 


DON’T  LOSE  WART.  Job  search  while  ui  between  work  is 
a  rwtorious  ernotional  roller  coaster.  Dorft  let  it  get  you 
dowri  Showing  positive  energy  and  enthusiasm  is  a  great 
sales  technique.  Remernber  that  you  likely  had  even 
more  stressful  days  arKi  nights  ensuring  the  production 
and  dethrery  of  the  “Daily  Hirade.” 
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The  Washington  Post 


When  newspapers  is  all  you’ve  ever  known 

Sherry  Gryder  contemplates  a  post-'Post’  career 


From  her  first  job  at  a  Virginia  semiweekly, 

Sherry  Gryder’s  work  world  has  been  nothing 
but  newspaper  operations  —  often  its  most 
unglamorous  side.  She  was  a  hand-inserter  in 
Virginia  and  became  the  first-ever  woman  to  work  as 
a  laborer  in  the  packaging  department  of  Dow  Jones’ 
White  Oak  plant  in  Maryland. 

She  hired  on  as  a  casual  laborer  manually 
inserting  at  The  Washington  Post,  and  more  or  less 
accidentally  began  a  nearly  30-year  career  there 
that  would  culminate  in  her  becoming  manager  of 
the  paper's  College  Park,  Md.,  plant. 

With  more  responsibility  came  signs  that  her  own 
position  could  be  eliminated.  As  long  ago  as  2006, 
she  forwarded  a  committee’s  recommendation  to 
close  College  Park.  But  even  as  the  closing  date  of 
the  plant  was  announced,  Gryder  could  not  let 
concerns  about  her  career  future  distract  her  from 
the  complex  task  of  mothballing  the  plant  ar.d 
sensitively  managing  the  last  days  of  her  workforce. 

The  plant  finally  closed  just  last  December, 
and  Gryder  is  now  trying  to  figure  out  life  after 
newspapers. 

“I  think  it’s  time  for  a  change,”  she  says, 
wondering  aloud  about  distribution  or  warehousing 
in  another  manufacturing  sector. 

Here’s  how  Gryder  got  to  this  point.-  The  Post 
opened  its  Springfield,  Va.,  plant  in  1981,  and  what 
she  thought  would  be  a  part-time  job  gradually 
became  something  much  more.  “In  1989”  she 
became  the  mailroom’s  first  foreman. 

Production  Vice  President  Jim  Coley  recognized 
her  potential,  and  along  with  Labor  Relations  Vice 
President  Patricia  A.  Dunn,  “encouraged  me  and 
acted  as  my  mentor  during  the  early  years,”  she  says. 

In  2005  Gryder  was  named  manager  at  College 
Park,  Md.  —  the  plant  Kelly  Benson  opened  a  few 
years  earlier  and  ran  until  she  departed  for  the 


Orlando  Sentinel  in  early  2000  (see  below). 

Late  the  next  year,  however,  she  forwarded  a 
committee’s  recommendation  to  close  the  plant. 

The  decision  to  do  so  was  not  announced  until 
February  2008.  Even  then,  the  particulars  changed 
with  the  outlook,  from  relocating  two  presses  to  the 
Springfield  plant,  to  just  one  and  then  to  none. 

Gryder,  48,  left  the  Post  when  there  was  no  plant 
to  manage.  From  the  day  the  closing  was 
announced,  people  asked  “almost  daily”  what  she 
would  do.  “I  wasn’t  worried  about  it,”  she  says. 

And  she  told  others  not  to  worry  either. 

“My  first  responsibility  was  to  make  sure  they 
were  taken  care  of,”  she  says  of  the  plant’s 
employees.  Looking  back,  though,  she  wonders  if 
she  shouldn’t  have  worried  more  about  her  own 
future.  Would  it  really  have  distracted  her?  She  says 
she  doesn’t  know:  “I  never  put  myself  in  a  position 
to  feel  that.” 

The  Post  offered  a  buyout  package  to  the  plant’s 
staff  —  but  it  was  no  help  to  Gryder. 

“Unfortunately,  I  didn’t  qualify,  because  I  was  too 
young”  she  says.  Gryder  did  receive  a  severance  pack¬ 
age,  and  her  years  of  service  did  not  go  unrecognized. 

Ironically,  productivity  actually  increased  in  the 


last  year  Gryder  ran  the  plant,  and  she  pulled  off 
a  smooth  closing  She  even  organized  a  10th 
anniversary  celebration  for  the  plant  and  continued 
to  present  awards  and  recognition  of  events  that 
were  important  to  employees.  “It  sent  the  message 
that  life  goes  on,”  she  says. 

Labor  Relations  VP  Dunn  urged  Gryder  to  take 
advantage  of  the  time  she  would  have,  to  “step  back 
and  think  of  what  you  really  want  to  do.”  Gryder 
admits  she  hasn’t  done  that  as  much  as  she  should 
have  —  except  for  giving  thought  to  some  nonprofit 
groups,  such  as  programs  that  help  women  develop 
their  careers. 

Still,  operations  management  is  what  appeals 
most.  “I  really  miss  that.”  she  says,  noting  that 
things  like  setting  goals  and  showing  people  what 
they  can  accomplish  align  with  what  she’d  like  to 
do  with  community  service  or  other  nonprofits. 

Recognition  of  those  intersecting  non-newspaper 
interests  and  newspaper  experience  emerged  after 
a  brief  initial  discussion  with  a  career  services 
firm,  she  says. 

Gryder  isn’t  considering  consulting  or  work  for  a 
vendor  “I  don’t  know  that  that  would  be  the  best  fit 
for  me,”  she  says  of  the  former.  Gryder  likes  build¬ 
ing  teams,  and  believes  she  couldn’t  do  that, 
because  as  a  consultant  “you  walk  away  —  and  I 
can’t  walk  away.”  And  for  obvious  reasons,  she 
notes,  vendors  to  newspapers  aren’t  seeing  the 
business  they  used  to. 

Were  there  work,  Gryder  concedes,  it  would  “be 
easy  to  go  back  into  a  newspaper.”  But  she  so  loved 
working  at  the  Post,  anywhere  else  “would  fall 
short”  and  any  job  with  lesser  scope  would  be  tough. 

“But  I  love  newspapers ...  the  roar  of  the 
presses  and  the  smell  of  the  place,”  she  says.  “It 
doesn’t  get  any  better  than  that” 

— Jim  Rosenberg 


Engineering  a  new  start 


After  the  ‘Sentinel’,  Kelly  Benson  stays 
in  Florida  and  in  newspapers 


SOON  AFTER  KeLLY  BeNSON’S  JOB  WAS  ELIMINATED  IN 

the  spring  of  2009  as  Tribune  Co.  consolidated 
operations  management  of  its  newspapers  in  Orlando  and 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  a  pharmaceutical  company  came 
calling.  But  tempting  and  flattering  as  the  job  offer  was, 

Benson  realized  she  wasn’t  ready  to  leave  newspapers. 

And  at  least  so  far,  she  still  isn’t  ready. 

Benson,  who  is  in  her  50s,  is  a  busy  Florida-based 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


newspaper  consultant.  A  former  International  Newspaper 
Group  president,  she  remains  a  board  member  of  that 
{  independent  organization  of  operations  executives.  »’ 

“I  decided  to  consult  for  newspapers  because  I  love 
working  in  a  business  with  a  strong  sense  of  purpose,”  says 
Benson.  She  says  her  family  stood  by  the  decision  to  pass  on 
the  pharmaceutical  job  offer,  and  encouraged  her  “to  pursue 
what  I  love.” 

Benson’s  love  affair  with  newspapers  began  in  1986,  when 
Glen  Nardi,  now  president  and  publisher  of  The  McClatchy 
Co.’s  Sun  Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  persuaded  her  to  join  his 

continued  on  page  27 
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Before  moving  west.  |lt 

manager  until  the 
eariy  1990s,  wlien 

group’s  print- 

quality  manager  and  printing  manager  at  the  flag¬ 
ship  Miami  Herald. 

Viewed  from  the  outside,  Dow  Jones  had  just 
been  acquired  by  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  So 
of  course  it  could  expect  it  would  soon  be  shed¬ 
ding  plants  and  outsourcing  printing  while 
focusing  attention  on  the  revenue  side  as  the 
principal  product  was  refined  and  repositioned. 

On  the  inside,  however,  it  looked  different. 

The  operations  people  were  busy.  Far  from  think¬ 
ing  about  closing  the  plant,  recalls  Shank,  “  We 
were  looking  at  a  solar  energy  project  for  the 
Riverside  plant.”  Other  plants,  it  seemed,  would 
be  the  candidates  for  closure. 

All  the  while.  Shank  wanted  to  spend  more 
time  with  her  son  and  maybe  earn  the  MBA  she 
had  thought  about  20  years  earlier.  She  took  the 
GMAT,  looked  at  schools,  and  had  “a  lengthy 
discussion  with  a  recent  graduate”  whose 
degree  matched  her  aims. 

Dow  Jones  supports  such  professional 
development.  So  early  last  spring.  Shank 
approached  Operations  Vice  President  Larry 
Hoffman.  “If  I  were  to  get  an  MBA  with 
sustainability  management,  there  might  be  some 
value  to  Dow  Jones,  long  term,”  Shank  says  she 
thought  at  the  time.  Murdoch,  after  all,  had 
announced  News  Corp.  would  become  carbon 
neutral  by  the  end  of  2010. 

At  the  same  time,  and  unknown  to  Shank,  an 
auto  auction  expressed  interest  in  the  Riverside 
property,  and  Dow  Jones  thought  it  could  strike 
a  print  deal  with  the  LA  Times  to  save  on 
production  costs. 

By  late  spring  two  events  coincided:  Shank 
was  accepted  at  grad  school  —  and  Dow  Jones 
announced  her  plant’s  closing 

“I  went  ahead  with  my  plans  to  go  to  school, 
and  the  company  went  ahead  with  their  plans  to 
close  the  plant,”  she  says.  Along  with  good 
severance  arrangements,  she  adds,  “we  had 
three  months’  notice  of  the  shutdown.” 


WHEN  SHE  WALKED  OUT  OF  THE  RIVERSIDE, 
Calif.,  plant  for  the  last  time,  Robin  Shank 
just  kept  going  in  the  direction  she’d 
already  been  heading  The  plant  closed  late  last 
summer,  but  Shank  already  had  set  a  new  course 
by  spring  —  not  to  leave  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  so 
much  as  make  herself  useful  there  in  new  ways. 

So  when  word  of  the  closing  came.  Shank  at 
least  had  a  head  start  on  a  new,  if  uncertain, 
career. 

Shank,  52,  has  had  a  long  and  busy  career  in 
newspaper  operations.  She  had  managed  the 
Riverside  plant  since  the  spring  of  2006.  Before 
that  she  headed  production  for  three  years  at  the 
alternative  papers  LA  Weekly/OC  Weekly.  Shank 


Dow  Jones  would  have  paid  half  of  her  graduate 
studies,  had  Shank  still  been  an  employee.  But  it 
worked  out  in  another  ways,  she  adds:  ‘As  it  was, 

I  used  a  retraining  bonus  offered  to  every  non¬ 
union  employee  who  was  in  a  plant-closing  situa¬ 
tion.  You  just  had  to  identify  a  program  and  start  it 
in  six  months." 

Shank  threw  herself  into  studies  full  time  — 

“I’m  not  patient,”  she  says  —  at  in  San  Francisco 
at  Presidio  Graduate  School,  combining  traditional 
MBA  courses  with  classes  that  have  a  “sustain¬ 
ability  emphasis.” 

But  being  a  full-time  student,  she  acknowl¬ 
edges,  “is  kind  of  a  barrier  to  hiring  me.” 

Every  month  she  drives  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco,  where  she  spends  seven  hours 
in  classes  for  two  days. 

With  another  year  of  school  to  go.  Shank 
has  looked  at  non-profits,  which  may  value 
combined  competence  in  production  operations 
and  sustainability. 

“I  love  newspapers.  It’s  been  an  awesome 
career,”  she  says.  She  doesn’t  see  herself 
returning  in  a  production  operations  role, 
especially  since  newspapers  are  now  so  lean 
they  are  no  longer  staffing  positions  that  would 
interest  her.  Instead,  Shank  is  looking  for 
comparable  positions  with  other  manufacturers. 

Shank’s  one  best  piece  of  advice:  “If  your 
company  provides  outplacement  —  or  even  if 
they  don’t  —  take  advantage.”  She  did,  and 
says  it  helps  with  everything  from  the  resume 
to  clarifying  career  objectives. 

‘A  lot  of  what  we’ve  done  translates  into 
logistics,  lean  manufacturing  [but]  sometimes  it 
takes  another  person  to  help  you  see,”  she  says, 
noting  that’s  especially  after  spending  years  in 
one  career.  Other  examples  she  notes  of  transfer¬ 
able  skills  from  newspapers  are  quality  assurance 
and  project  implementation  —  “things  that  people 
look  for  when  scanning  resumes.” 

— Jim  Rosenberg 
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continued from  page  25 

production  team  at  Philadelphia  Newspapers,  then  owned  by 
Knight  Hidden  She  came  into  the  newspaper  industry  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  engineer,  having  served  as  senior  engineer  for  Siemens  Corp. 
and  a  division  of  General  Motors. 

With  a  strike  just  ended  and  new  inserters  installed,  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  needed  someone  accustomed  to  working  with  unions 
who  also  could  deal  with  the  equipment  suppliers  and  mechanical 
maintenance.  Benson  put  the  mailroom  in  order,  with  daily  inserting 
on  one  manufacturer’s  machines  and  Sunday  inserting  on  a  second 
manufacturer’s  machines. 

Her  experience  in  Philadelphia  fixing  a  problem  capital  project, 
would  serve  her  well  when  she  spent  a  year  helping  to  restart  The 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  following  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 

Benson  spent  a  decade  at  The  Washingtcm  Post,  first  at  the  old 
Southeast  plant  and  later  at  the  College  Park,  Md.,  facihty,  which 
under  Operations  Vice  President  Michael  Clurman  she  helped  plan, 
then  opened  as  the  company’s  first  female  plant  manager. 

In  1999,  Benson  headed  south  to  the  Orlando  Sentinel  as 
production  manager,  and  in  five  years  was  promoted  to 
operations  vice  president.  But  beginning  in  2007,  Tribune  Co. 
implemented  management  changes  throughout  the  paper, 
ultimately  consolidating  operations  management  with  its  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel  —  eliminating  Benson’s  position. 

Today,  she  reports  being  busy  traveling,  with  a  full  schedule.  “It 
would  be  good  to  see  wfiat  I  can  do  to  help  others,”  she  says,  adding 
that  she’s  been  lucl^  “to  be  able  to  build  upon  a  terrific  network  within 
our  industry  [that]  enabled  me  to  utilize  my  engineering  badcground, 
oiganizational  woritflow  skills  and 
operational  experience  to  assist  others 
in  improving  their  organization  and 
streamlining  their  costs.” 

Her  manufacturing  experience 
proved  easily  transferable  to 
newspapers,  especially  knowing 
“methodologies  for  streamlining 
processes  and  managing  and 
implementing  capital  budgets  and 
projects,”  she  says. 

And  newspapers  broadened  her 
experience  and  knowledge,  Benson 
says:  “I  also  benefited  from  Tribune 
Co.’s  suggestion  to  get  my  masters 
degree.  It  sharpened  my  approach 
to  the  industry  —  and  not  just  in  my 
area  of  expertise.” 

Benson  cites  another  influence  from 
another  paper,  Marty  Petty,  who  arrived 
in  Florida  in  2000  as  the  soon-to-be  St. 

Petersburg  Times  publisher.  Petty  had 
been  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant's 
publisher  after  serving  that  paper  as  an 
operations  executive.  Today,  Petty  is 
CEO  of  alt-weekly  chain  Creative 
Loafing  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Chicago  Reader,  Washington  City  Paper 
and  Creative  Loafing  weeklies  in 
Atlanta,  Tampa,  Charlotte  and  Sarasota. 

Though  she  initially  resisted  con¬ 
sulting  offers,  Benson  credits  Petty’s 
“reputation  for  building  strong  teams, 
and  hearing  where  she  wanted  to 
take  CL  Inc.”  with  persuading  her  to 


:  Washington  Post  Co.  Chairman  and  CEO  Donald  Graham  with 
I  College  Park  production  managers  Kelly  Benson,  right,  who  opened 
;  the  plant  when  Graham  was  Post  publisher,  and  her  successor. 

Sherry  Gryder,  who  eventually  oversaw  its  closing. 

I  consult  for  that  company. 

j  “They’ve  created  collegial  environments  and  built  strong 
j  teams  that  allowed  others  to  grow  and  become  successful,”  says 
I  Benson.  “From  them  I’ve  learned  the  importance  of  nurturing 
i  and  developing  others  to  become  strong  leaders.” 

With  those  recurring  themes  of  developing  teams  and 
individuals,  Benson’s  advice  to  other  operations  executives 
j  recently  separated  from  their  newspapers  comes  as  little 
!  surprise.  “Be  willing  to  give  of  yourself  and  share  experiences,” 

I  she  urges,  “because  people  remember,  and  your  legacy  will 
I  speak  for  itself.  The  industry  needs  good  people  who  are 
^  willing  to  put  themselves  on  the  line  and  deliver.” 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 
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A  Watershed 
Pulitzer  Year 


7V?e  Pulitzer  Prize  hoard  ejives  iis  jounmlislie  seal 
of  approval  lo  eollahoralions  and  online-only  eonlenl 


Tiik  JOKi:  (;oi,.s  that  kvkrv  Pri.irzi-K  I’ki/.i,- 
winning  journalist  knows  how  tlio  first  sentenfi*  of 
his  or  her  obituan  will  read.  But  it  might  ho  noted 
that  in  2010  a  prominont  Pulitzer  mention  showed 
up.  if  not  in  the  birth  announcement  of  onhne-only 
j{iurnalism.  then  at  least  in  a  eoming-of-age  eeremom . 

By  awarding  the  Pulit/.er  for  Iinestigative  Re]>orting  to  a 
reporter  for  ProPuhliea.  the  Pulitzer  hoard  for  the  first  time 
honoivd  a  non-profit,  independent  online  news  organization 
that  does  not  print  or  broadcast  on  its  ow  n,  hut  often  seeks 
out  collaborators  for  its  stories.  In  addition  to  its  outright 
win.  i’njPubliea  work  was  a  finalist  for  the  most  prestigious 
Pulitzer  of  them  all.  the  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Sen  iee. 

And  with  its  award  for  editorial  cartooning:  the  Pulitzer 
IxiaVil  similarly  honored' SFGates  .Mark  Fiore  f(»r  work  that 
not  onl\'  appears  only  online,  but  is  animated. 

The  Piditz.er  board  often  sends  messages  w  ith  its  choices, 
and  this  year  theyf^-ent  a  strong  signal  of  appnn  al  of 
ei)llaborative  journalism,  says  Roy. I.  Harris  .Ir..  theformer 
Wall  Stnrt  JoiinHil  rejiorter  who  wrote  Pulitzer's  Cold: 
Behind  the  Prize  for  PiibJie  Scn'icr  Joiirna!is/n.  <  See  an 
exclusive  exeeipt  from  the  book  on  page  .'J.j.) 

’The  rise  of  ProPubliea.  whieh  did  ven  well,  was  a  sign 
that  collaborations  have  a  ven  real  ftiture  and  a  terrific  . 
present,"  Harris'says.  "That's  a  \ery  strong  signal  that  collab- 
<.)rati\e  journalisiYi  i^  here  to  stay  as  a  wax  to  make  up  for 
declining  inxestment  in  homespun  inxestigat'ixe  reporting.'' 

But  tin*  Pulitzers  also  contaiueii  a  mixerl  message  for  online- 
onlv.  1  farris  atkis.  1  le  notes  that  work  from  online-onh  local 


sites  —  think  \’oice  of  San  Diego  or  MinnPost  —  did  not  make 
the  cut.  “1  think  it's  a  maturing  process,"  he  says.  “It's  still  early, 
and  I  sus|)ect  there  will  be  a  breakthrough." 

'I'here  were  other  notable  omissions.  ProPubliea  was  w  idely 
regarded  as  a  front-runner  for  a  Prize  —  but  for  its  collabora¬ 
tion  with  The  Times-Pieui/iuie  and  'IV's  Frontline  for  report¬ 
ing  on  ])olice  shootings  in  the  aftermath  of  Kati  ina.  .And  for 
the  third  consecutix  e  year.  The  Wall  Street  Journo/  failed  to 
xvin  a  Pulitzer. 

'Vhc  Xotional  Fin/ni re/  's  much-hyped  entry  of  its  reporting 
on  the  .lohn  Fklxxards  ixaternitx  scandal  also  struck  out  xxith 
the  board.  Harris'  theory:  "My  xiexx  xxas  that  the  soOrcing 
xvas  the  g'reat  xoid  there,  that  bx  and  large,  editors  and 
readers  don't  xx  ant  to  see  stories  xvith  lots  of 'a  person  close 
to. lohn  Fdxx aids' quotes.  It's  a  signal  the  Pulitzer  board  is 
xery  standards-oriented.” 

This  year's  Pulitzers  also  stood  uji  for  the  little  guy,  picking 
Ixxo  reixortcrs  from  the  scrappx  Philadelphia  Dailp  Nnex 
as  co-xvinners  of  the  inx  estigatix  e  re|)orting  prize  xx  ith 
ProPubliea  —  and  axxarding  the  Gold  Medal  for  Public^' 

.Sen  ice  to  the  .'i.’J.OOO-circulation  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Conrier. 

Pulitzer  boards  like  stories  xvith  impact,  and  both  those 
papers  delivered.  The  Ddifr/  Xeies  triggered  siis'j^nsions  and 
an  FBI  inxestigation  xx  ith  its  yearlong  series  about  a  rogue 
police  narcotics  unit  .\nd  Mrginia  is  xx  ell  on  its  xvay  to 
changing  the  laxx'  that  the  Herald  Gmo  /c/' discoxered 
alloxx  ing  coal  mining  companies  to  short-clnrwge.  nr  exen 
exade  entirelx'.  roxulties  due  to  laiuloxx  ners. 

www.eciito',; 
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Opposite  Page;  Pulitzer.org;  This  Page:  Jim  Bates/The  Seattle  Times 


Breaking  News  Reporting: 

The  Seattle  Times  Staff 

Winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Breaking  News  Reporting 
is  often  a  bittersweet  honor, 
because  the  news  event  in 
question  is  rarely  a  feel-good 
stoiy.  This  year  The  Seattle 
Times  won  the  category^  for 
the  inspiring  work  of  the  staff 
on  especially  awTul  news  — 

the  (^tcution  {rtvle  shooting  Newsroom  staffers  at  The  Seattle  Times  react  to  the  shared  win. 
deaths  of  tour  Spokane  police 

officers  taking  a  break  in  a  coffee  shop,  and  the  ensuing  40-hour  manhunt  for  the  killer. 

“Certainly  our  joy  in  winning  for  a  stoiy  like  this  is  tempered  by  the  enormity  of  this 
tragedy  and  the  effect  it  had  on  the  families  of  the  police  officers,”  Times  Executive  Editor 
David  Boardman  said  in  an  interview  minutes  after  learning  of  the  award  while  attending 
the  Ameiican  Society  of  New\s  Editors  (ASNE)  convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 

But  even  as  the  sickening  story  was  developing,  the  Times  —  and  by  extension, 
all  newspapers  —  had  reason  to  be  proud,  he  added:  “We  are  very’  gratified  that  the 
community  turned  to  the  newspaper  at  this  critical  moment.  You  can  see  we  very’  much 
matter  to  people.  We  were  the  place  people  went  for  the  Truth  Squad.” 

The  Pulitzer  board’s  recognition  of  the  entire  staff  was  particularly  apt  in  this  story’, 
which  beyond  police  reporters  involved  investigative  reporters,  vddeographers. 
photographers  and  all  manner  of  digital  journalists.  “We  were  probably  the  first 
new’spaper  that  used  Google  Wave  to  break  news,”  Boardman  said. 

The  Times  made  use  of  social  networking  sites  that  opened  a  floodgate  of 
information,  but  it  also  used  those  tools  to  clear  up  misinfonnation. 

For  the  Times,  the  Pulitzer  honor  came  after  an  especially  bnital  year.  The  paper 
unwound  its  joint  operating  agi  eement  vv’ith  Ueai  st’s  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  which 
converted  to  an  online-only  news  site  with  a  tiny  staff.  Inside  and  outside  the  Blethen 


winnm  for  Journalisiii:  a 

Public  Service:  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier 

Finalists:  Asbury  Park  (N  J.)  Press;  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  ProPublica  in  a  joint 
entry 

Breaking  News  Reporting;  The  Seattle 
rims*  staff  Finalists:  The  Star-Ledger, 

Newark,  NJ.  and  The  Washington  Post 

Investigative  Reporting:  Barbara  Laker 
and  Wendy  Ruderman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  Sheri  Fink  of  ProPublica,  K 

in  collaboration  with  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine 

Finalists;  The  New  York  Times  (moved  to 

Explanatory  Reporting)  and  the 

(Fla.)  Hercdd-Tribune  HkS 

Explanatory  Reporting;  Michael  Moss 
and  members  of  The  New  York  Times  staff 
Finalists:  Milwattkee  Jottmal  Sentinel,  the 
Pugri  Sound  (Wash.)  Business  Journal  and 
The  New  York  Times 

Local  Reporting;  Raquel  Rutledge 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
Finalists:  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
The  Gazette,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Niaional  Reporting:  Matt  Richtel  and 
members  of  The  New  York  Times  Staff 
Finaiists:  Los  Angeles  Times  and  McClatchy 
Newspapers 

International  Reporting;  Anthony  Shadid 
for  7^  Washington  Post 
Finalists:  Los  Angeles  Times  and  The  New 
York  Times 


family  paper  it  .sometimes  seemed  that  it  was  the  Times  itself  that  was  in  danger  of  failing. 

As  it  happened.  Publisher  Frank  Blethen  and  his  son.  Associate  Publisher  and 
F)ditorial  Page  Elditor  Rv’an  Blethen,  w’ere  with  Boardman  at  ASNE,  .3,000  miles  away 
Irom  the  newsroom.  But,  tipped  oft'  to  e.xpect  a  Pulitzer,  they  arranged  to  have  a 
Webcam  set  up  so  they  could  watch  the  newsroom  celebration.  In  the  first  minute 
after  the  announcement,  the  camera  went  flying  from  its  resting  spot,  tipped  over  by 
a  celebrating  jourmilist.  —Mark  Fitzgerald 


Festure  WHting:  Gene  Weingarten 
of  The  Washington  Post 
Finalists:  The  New  York  Times  and 
ProPublica  (moved  to  Investigative 
Reporting) 

CommCjBtary;  Kathleen  Parker 
of  The  Washington  Post 
Finalists:  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Plain  Dealer,  Qeveland 


National  Reporting: 

Matt  Richtel  and  members  of  The  New  York  Times  Staff 


Criticism:  Sarah  Kauhnan  of 
The  Washington  Post 
Finalists:  The  Village  Voice  and 
The  New  York  Times 


Jumping  on  a  stoiy’  on  everyone’s  mind,  then  stay’ing  with  it  through  print  and 
multimedia.  The  Neic  York  Times'  Matt  Richtel  and  other  staffers  were  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Pi-ize  for  National  Reporting  for  covering  the  dangers  of  using  cell  phones  and 
other  portable  devices  while  driving. 

This  was  no  one-off  effort.  Richtel  has  stayed  on  the  .story  ever  since,  as  state  and 
federal  governments  have  ramped  up  efforts  and  legislation  to  end  the  practice. 

Richtel  wrote  a  half-dozen  longer  pieces  and  a  couple  with  others. 

“This  was  not  so  much  a  series  as  an  enterprise.”  Richtel  adds.  To  the  traditional  long- 
form  journalism  that  appeared  in  print,  the  series  added  Web  reporting,  video,  blogging 
and  every  sort  of  multimedia  feature.  “We  had  conference  calls  with  probably  a  dozen 
people  three  or  four  times  to  set  up  the  multimedia  packages.”  he  says. 

In  pnxlucing  this  series  about  distracted  diivei-s,  Richtel  was  equally  aware  of  today’s  di.s- 
tracted  reculer.  “We  understand  it’s  not  just  about  other  media  —  it’s  about  attention  span,”  he 
says.  ‘We  thought  through  all  these  stories  and  said.  We've  got  to  keep  people’s  attention.”' 

Richtel  thought  his  reporting  might  end  with  the  first  story,  but  "we  got  the  reaction 
that  you  fantasize  about”  as  a  young  journalist,  he  says.  As  more  stories  were  apv>roved, 
the  reaction  only  increased  —  proof,  he  says,  that  the  stoiy’  gave  voice  to  an  issue  that  . 
was  ready  to  erupt.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Editorial  Writing;  Tod  Robberson, 

Colleen  McCain  Nelson  and  William 
McKenzie  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Finalists:  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune 

Editorial  Cartooning;  Mark  Fiore, 
self-syndicated,  appearing  on  SFGate.cc«n 
Finalists:  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Politico 

D 

Breaking  News  Fhotography:  Mary  Chind 
of  The  Des  Moines  Roister 
Finalists:  The  Associated  Press  and 
New  York's  Daily  News 

Feature  Photography;  Craig  F.  Walker  : 
of  The  Denver  Post  " ' 

Finalists:  The  Washington 
sadYtie  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ■■ 
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Feature  Photography:  Craig  F.  Walker,  The  Denver  Post 

Apparently,  it  wasn't  enough  for  photographer  Craig  F.  Walker  of  The  Denver  Post  to  take  the  grand  prize  in  Editor 
Publishers  10th  annual  Photos  of  the  Year  contest.  On  Monday,  he  added  journalism’s  highest  honor  —  a  Pulitzer  Prize  —  for 
Feature  Photography  to  his  resume. 

The  Pulitzer-winning  images  were  first  show't^ased  by  the  Denver  Post  last  fall  in  Ian  Fisher:  American  Soklier,  a  multimedia 
package  that  detailed  in  w  ords,  photos  and  video  the  tw  o-year  journey  of  Ian  Fisher  from  high  school  to  Army  boot  camp,  to 
Fort  Carson  in  Colorado  Springs  to  deployment  in  Iraq.  Walker  chronicled  the  process  in  photos  collected  into  eight  slide 
shows  that  take  the  viewer  h  orn  intimate  moments  vvith  fiiends  and  family  to  the  sandy  streets  of  Iraq. 

Tim  Rasmussen,  the  Denver  Post’s  assistant  managing  editor/photography,  was  hopeful  that  Walker  would  win,  but  as  he 
puts  it.  “Ixing  deserving  of  this  award  and  winning  it  are  two  difl'erent  things.’’ 

Following  Fisher  from  his  dtx;ision  to  enlist,  thnaigh  basic  training  at  Fort  Benning  in  Ceorgiiu  all  the  w  ay  through  his  fii-st  deploy¬ 
ment  in  Iraq  was  an  exixnience  Walker  shared  in  everv'  day.  ‘I  teel  like  I  experienced  his  ups  and  downs  in  my  owii  way,”  he  says. 

"The  most  important  thing  about  the  storv-  was  Ian  and  his  family  and  iheir  honesU’,"  he  adds.  “They  opened  up  their  lives  to 
me  and  tnisted  me,  and  all  I  did  was  shoot  pictures.”  —  Shaum  Moynihun 
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Craig  F.  Walker/The  Denver  Post 


Top  Photo:  Mark  Hoffman;  Bottom  Photo:  Bill  McKee/Bris 
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Local  Reporting:  Raquel  Rutledge,  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 

Raquel  Rutledge's  Pulitzer  Prize  was  about  as  close  to  a  lock  as 
possible  given  the  unpredictable  jurors  and  board.  Her  yearlong 
series  “Cashing  in  on  Kids"  in  the  Milxcuukee  Joumal  Sentinel 
had  already  won  the  Goldsmith  Prize  for  investigative-reporting 
from  Han  ard  University's  Joan  Shorenstein  Center  on  the  Press, 

Politics  and  Public  Policy  and  the  Worth  Bingham  Prize  from  the 
Niernan  Foundation  for  Journalism  at  Harvard. 

The  Pulitzer  board’s  twist  was  honoring  the  series  on  the 
failure  of  the  child-care  .system  in  Wisconsin  with  its  Local 
Reporting  prize  in.stead  of  its  Investigatis  e  Reporting  award. 

Pixamining  the  state’s  child-care  subsidy,  Rutledge  found 
children  endangered  by  a  system  shot  through  with 
mismanagement,  crime  and  many  millions  in  wasted  tax  money. 

Her  series  led  to  criminal  investigations  and  legislation  that 
seeks  to  prevent  future  fraud  and  criminalitv  in  day  care. 

It  was  the  newspaper’s  seventh  Pulitzer,  and  despite  the 
previous  awards  for  “Cashing  in  on  Kids,"  Rutledge  says  the 
tension  was  “huge”  in  the  newsroom  in  the  moments  leading  up 
to  the  announcement  of  the  w  inners.  The  other  prestigious  prizes 
lent  no  certainty  to  the  award  because  the  series  had  been  entered 
in  other  competitions  and  didn't  get  any  recognition  —  owing,  she  says,  to  all  the  other  giKxJ  work  being  done  in  investigative 
reporting:  “You  can’t  take  anything  for  granted." 

Rutledge’s  series  originated  with  a  stoiy  of  a  baby  who  died  after  being  left  in  a  day-care  van  overnight,  followed  by  a  call  from  a 
government  employee  who  said  the  child  never  should  have  been  there.  I'he  em.ployee  was  a  whistleblower  with 
documents,  fnistrated  after  getting  nowhere  with  superiors. 

Those  initial  studies  loosed  a  Hood  of  other  tips,  Rutledge  says:  "Once  we  started  w  riting  stories,  people  came  out  of  the  wood¬ 
work.  Everv’body  came  fonvard."—  Jirn  Roseiiher}; 


Editor  Marty  Kaiser  hugs  reporter  Raquel  Rutledge  as  the  news  breaks. 


Public  Service:  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier 


No  one  gave  the  Bristol  (V'a.)  Herald  Courier  advance 
notice  that  it  had  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  on  Monday,  a  courte.sy 
e.xtended  by  insiders  who  leak  to  the  big  papers  like  The  Nexc 
York  Times  ami  The  Wushin^on  Post. 

It  was  around  2:,30  p.m.  on  April  12  that  Managing  Editor 
J.  Todd  Foster  had  a  premonition  that  perhaps  the  paper 
would  be  acknowledged.  So  he  ran  t)ut  and  picked  up  two 
bottles  of  inexpensive  champagne  and  threw  them  in  the 
trunk  of  his  car,  just  in  case. 

It's  a  gcx>d  thing  he  did:  At  3:05  the  Herald  Courier 
received  word  that  it  had  won  the  Public  Sen  ice  gold 
medal  for  its  work  by  28-year-old  staff  w  riter  Daniel 
Gilbert,  exposing  the  mismanagement  of  natural  gas 
royalties  rightfully  owed  to  Virginia  landowners. 

The  eight-day  series,  which  ran  in  December  2009. 
uncovered  millions  in  delinquent  payments  to  landowners 
thanks  to  a  Virginia  law  that  allowed  natural  giis  companies 
to  set  up  a  complicated  royalty  sy.stem  that  f)ften  never  meted  Daniel  Gilbert,  with  portfolio,  celebrates  with  the  Herald  Courier  staff, 
out  money  to  its  rightful  owners.  The  series  caused  the 

Virginia  legislature  to  reconsider  the  law,  which  is  currently  pending  in  Richmond,  said  Foster. 

It  tfK)k  13  months  of  work  for  Gilbert  to  finally  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  stoiy  after  he  received  a  tip  from  a  reader  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  gas  and  oil  board  in  Virginia.  “I  was  able  to  learn  there  was  .S25  million  in  escrow  that  belonged  to 
landowners  who  couldn't  collect  it,”  says  Gilbert. 

Because  the  stoiy  required  data-mining  know-how,  Gilbert  had  requested  that  the  paper  send  him  to  a  weeklong  boot  camp 
held  by  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors.  "I  went  to  the  publisher's  condo  that  night  w  ith  [libations]  and  got  him  to  agree  to 
send  Daniel  to  the  IRE  workshop, "  says  Foster,  who  praised  Herald  Courier  Publisher  Carl  Esposito  for  his  support. 

To  Gilbert,  the  paper’s  Public  Service  award  validates  the  work  of  newspapers.  "This  umlerscorcs  public  service  and  accounta¬ 
bility  reporting  in  mral  areas,"  he  says.  "If  a  newspaper  is  not  going  to  do  it,  it's  not  going  to  happen.”  —  Jennifer  Saba 
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International  Reporting:  Anthony  Shadid 
for  The  Washington  Post 

As  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  announcement 
neared,  Anthony  Shadid  waited  anxiously 
for  days  —  but  not  for  word  about  an  award. 
Just  48  hours  before  he  learned  he  had  won 
a  second  Pulitzer  in  international  reporting, 
his  wife  delivered  a  baby. 

Shadid  has  been  working  at  The  New 
York  Times  since  last  fall,  but  won  for  his 
reporting  in  Iraq  while  still  at  The 
Washington  Post.  The  prize  is  “in  some 
ways  a  testament.”  he  says,  to  his  mentors 
at  the  Post,  where  that  sort  of  reporting 
“has  the  spirit  of  Don  Graham,"  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  CEO. 

Both  of  Shadid’s  Pulitzers  w'ere  for  coverage 
of  Iraq,  but  this  time  around  the  stoiy  w  as 
even  more  complicated  than  the  work  that 
won  the  Prize  in  2004.  Back  then,  he  recalls, 
the  war  w  as  essentially  the  onl>’  stoiy  and  with 
comparatively  few  restrictions  and  some  hard 
work,  he  could  make  sense  of  it  for  readers. 

“It’s  a  much  more  complicated  landscape 
now,”  he  says.  One  question  looms  over  all 
the  reporting,  he  adds:  “What  is  this  countiy 
learing  behind  in  Iraq?” 

Indeed,  the  Pulitzer  board  noted  that  focus, 
praising  his  “rich,  beautiftilly  wxitten  series 
on  Iraq  as  the  United  States  departs  and  its 
people  and  leaders  struggle  to  deal  \vith  the 
legac}’  of  war  and  to  shaix*  the  nation’s  ftiture.” 

Shadid  is  already  on  his  way  back  to 
Baghdad,  having  stayed  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
barely  back  long  enough  to  become  a  father 
and  win  another  Pulitzer.  But  while  to  a 
“complicated  ...  and  precarious”  Iraq  his  wife 
and  baby  will  go  no  farther  than  Beirut. 

—Jim  Rosenberg 


Philadelphia  Daily  News  reporters  Barbara  Laker,  left,  and  Wendy  Ruderman 
celebrate  with  Daily  News  Editor  Michael  Days. 

Investigative  Reporting:  Barbara  Laker  and  Wendy  Ruderman 
of  the  Ph  iladelphia  Daily  News  and  Sheri  Fink  of  ProPublica,  in 
collaboration  with  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 

So  much  is  remarkable  about  the  article  that  wxm  ProPublica 
writer  Sheri  Fink  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting  — 
the  gripping  narration  of  the  life-and-death  dilemmas  that  emerged 
at  a  New  Orleans  hospital  isolated  and  deteriorating  in  the  floodwa- 
ters  of  Hurricane  Katrina,  the  tireless  reporting  over  a  two-year 
period,  the  deep  impact  it  has  had  on  thinking  about  medical  ethics, 
and  that  fact  that  it  won  the  first  Pulitzer  ever  for  a  non-prfifit  news 
organization  that  doesn’t  print  a  new-spaper  —  that  it’s  easy  to 
overlook  one  njore  remarkable  aspect  of  “The  Deadly  Choices  at 
Memorial,"  the  13,(30()-w’ord  account  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  last  August:  Eveiy  source  is  quoted  by  name. 

Even  more  remarkable:  Virtually  none  of  the  140-plus  people  she 
inteiviewed  for  the  stoiy  demanded  anon>inity.  "It  didn’t  come  up 
as  much  as  you'd  expect  in  a  stoiy  like  this.”  says  Fink.  The  story, 
after  all,  revolves  around  the  decision  by  desperate  doctors  to 
euthanize  some  patients.  Dr.  Ewing  Cook  even  acknowledges 
ordering  a  lethal  dose  of  morphine  for  a  patient. 

"Dr.  Cook  is  a  ver>'  forthright  man,”  Fink  says.  “He  believes  in 
w  hat  he  did  at  the  hospital.  And  other  people  did,  too.  If  people  feel 
comfortable  that  the  reporter  is  going  to  tell  their  stoiy-  accurately 
and  give  it  the  appropriate  context,  they  will  [speak  on  the  record] 
if  they  really  believe  w  hat  they  did  w  as  right.” 

Certainly,  Fink  was  the  right  reporter  for  this  particular  story  of  a 
hospital  collapse  m  a  natural  disaster.  Fink  is  a  medical  doctor  who 
has  deli\'cred  aid  in  combat  zones  herself,  and  had  already  reported 
on  proriding  medical  care  while  Bosnia  was  con\iilsed  by  war. 

Fink  wxin  the  Pulitzer  along  with  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Nexvs 
Barbara  I^er  and  Wendy  Ruderman,  who  showed  the  same  report¬ 
ing  doggedness  in  their  series  'Tainted  Justice,”  wfiich  exposed  theft 
and  peijuiy  by  the  Philadelphia  Police’s  Narcotics  Field  Unit. 

But  ProPublica’s  Pulitzer  captured  the  industiy's  attention  Ixcause  it 
conferred  a  joumali-stic  seal  of  approval  on  a  non-profit  new’s  o|x;rdtion 
that  produces  no  print  pRxiuct  and  collaborates  with  newspaper’s  and 
broadcast  outlets  tir  get  its  rejxirts  out. 

"I  think  journalism  as  a  whole  is  an  important  profession,  an 
important  part  of  our  society  and  w’e  need  to  have  new  models  that 
will  keep  it  going,  and  complement  existing  models  and  uphold 
journalistic  standards  and  e.xcellence,"  says  Fink.  "Hopefully  these 
tjqres  of  new  models  will  continue  to  emerge  and  tlourish. 

If  this  recognition  helps,  then  I’m  veiy’  happy.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Left  Photo:The  Washington  Post  ;  Right  Photo:  Sarah  J.  Glover/Philadelphia  Daily  News 


The  Pulitzer  Prizes 

A  Pulitzer  won  with  blood 


Behind  the  Prize  for 
Public  Service  Journalism 

Roy  J.  Harris  Jr. 


Roy  J.  Harris  JPs  hook,  Pulitzer  Gold:  Behind  the  Prize  for 
Public  Service  Journalism,  now  out  in  an  updated  paperback 
edition,  tells  the  stories  behind  the  stories  that  won  the  most 
coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  of  all:  the  Public  Service  Gold  Medal. 
This  condensed  excerpt  recounts  the  terrible  price  paid  to  win 
the  Gold  Medal  awarded  in  1927. 


IN  1926,  Canton  Daily  News  editor  Don  R.  Mellett 
had  been  doing  the  nitty-gritty  work  of  dedicated  editors 
everywhere.  A  newcomer  to  the  eastern  Ohio  town,  he 
decided  to  keep  track  of  local  underworld  figures  and  to  try 
to  make  their  operations  known.  It  was  work  in  the  tradition 
of  watchdog  joumdism.  For  a  criminal  with  a  house  to 
plunder,  however,  the  first  step  is  often  to  kill  the  watchdog. 

Mellett  arrived  in  Canton  in  1925.  Daily  News  owner 
James  M.  Cox,  had  wanted  Mellett,  then  34,  to  help  the 
paper  narrow’  the  circulation  gap  with  the  market-leading 
Canton  Repository. 

Crime  was  no  stranger  to  Canton,  as  Mellett  found  in 
pursuing  stories  about  various  unsavory  characters  in  town. 
Canton  had  its  own  bootlegging,  gambling  and  prostitution 
underworld,  managed  by  a  character  named  Jumbo  Crowley. 
With  the  combination  of  visiting  thugs  hiding  out  and  local 
crooks  running  their  rackets,  Canton  was  a  nest  of  vipers. 

On  Jan,  2, 1926,  Don  Mellett  stepped  right  into  that  nest 
(with  an  editorial  attacking  Police  Chief  Saranus  Lengel  for 
failing  to  clean  up  Canton).  As  the  publisher’s  knowledge 
grew,  so  did  the  boldness  of  his  editorials.  The  March  1  jiaper 
carried  an  editorial  [saying],  “Jumbo  Crowley  must  be  put 
out  of  business.” 

He  went  on,  naming  names  —  a  dozen  more  in  this  edito¬ 
rial,  and  in  later  ones  —  for  four-and-a-half  months.  While 
the  Daily  News  did  sell  more  papers,  the  attack  on  graft 
didn’t  make  him  popular  in  much  of  the  town  of  107,000. 

Mobsters  were  upset,  of  course,  to  see  themselves  identi¬ 
fied  by  name.  But  town  leaders,  too,  were  displeased  that 
their  town  was  portrayed  as  crime-ridden.  It  was  bad  for 
business. 

One  July  night,  after  he  and  his  wife  returned  from  a 
dance,  Mellett  was  putting  his  car  in  the  garage  when  he  was 
shot  three  times,  once  in  the  head.  He  died  instantly. 


I  The  local  police,  not  surprisingly,  were 
!  somewhat  lax  in  their  investigation  of 
I  the  crime.  Chief  Lengel  had  been  rein- 
i  stated  earlier,  and  a  local  grand  jury 
j  failed  to  bring  any  indictments.  It  took 
i  the  intervention  of  a  special  investigator 
j  from  Chicago  to  get  five  men  arrested, 

I  tried,  and  convicted.  One  was  Chief 
I  Lengel,  and  another  was  an  out-of-town 
I  mobster  named  Patrick  “Red” 

I  McDermott,  both  eventually  convicted 
j  of  first-degree  murder.  McDermott  said  that  a  plan  to  beat 
1  up  the  publisher  had  escalated  into  a  shooting, 
j  Chief  Lengel,  however,  was  eventually  granted  a  new  trial 
and  freed  when  a  witness  against  him  at  the  first  trial  refused 
j  to  repeat  his  story. 

I  Of  course,  there  was  no  Don  Mellett  to  hammer  away  at 
j  the  need  for  results.  And  soon,  there  was  no  Daily  News 
I  either.  While  the  Gold  Medal  was  sealed  in  the  cornerstone 
of  a  new  building  for  the  paper,  Cox  sold  both  the  Daily 
News  and  the  building  three  years  later,  and  it  was  combined 
with  the  Repository,  which  took  over  the  new  building. 

Another  mystery  was  the  reaction  of  the  community.  Even 
in  its  shock  over  the  murder,  Canton’s  citizens  were  cool  to 
Mellett. 

But  to  the  nation’s  journalism  community,  the  Canton 
I  Daily  News'  Pulitzer  always  will  serve  as  a  stark  reminder  of 
i  the  ultimate  price  that  editors  and  reporters  can  pay  for  . 
j  working  on  behalf  of  the  public. 


!  From  Pulitzer’s  Gold  by  Roy  J.  Harris  Jr.  ©  200?  by  The 
j  Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  reprinted  by 
!  permission  of  University  of  Missouri  Press. 
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Some  say  they’re  leaving 
for  greener  pastures, 
but  keeping  up  the  fight  for 
online  may  just  be  a  losing  battle. 
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Keep  Digital 
Talent? 
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Is  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  A 
throes  of  a  serious  loss  of  digital  knowledge?  One  i 
after  another  for  the  last  several  months,  some  of  ; 
the  most  high-profile  digital  executives  have  ; 
announced  they  are  decamping  not  just  from  i 
their  newspaper,  but  the  newspaper  business  entirely. 


These  are  the  industry’s  bold-faced 
names;  Rusty  Coats.  Chris  Jennewein. 

Eric  Grilly.  Chris  Saridakis.  Steve  Buttry. 
Coming  at  a  time  when  many  top  editorial 
talents  are  also  walking  away  from  a 
I  newspaper  industry  deep  in  transition, 

I  the  digital-side  departures  are  particularly 
dispiriting.  There  are  enough  of  them  to 
constitute  a  Trend  Story  in  any  newsroom 
—  but  do  they  really  signify  that  the  best 
digital  thinkers  no  longer  believe  newspa- 
j  pers  are  a  worthy  destination? 
j  Newspaper-industry  recruiting  veteran 
^  Rich  Papike  says  he’s  experienced  a  bit  of 
E  that  sentiment  firsthand.  “1  think  without 


of  the  future,  they  aren’t  cool  anymore,” 
observes  Papike,  president  of  the  Tristaff 
group  and  a  recruiter  since  1982. 
“Sometimes  it’s  easier  to  say,  'Why  fight 
this?  Why  not  go  to  a  digital  company?”’ 

Which  is  not  to  say  all  is  lost  —  Papike 
says  he’s  found  just  as  many  people  who 
still  get  excited  about  working  in  newspa- 
i  pers.  He  just  filled  the  position  of  chief 
I  digital  officer  at  a  newspaper  company 
I  where  the  executive  had  come  from  a 
digital  pure-play.  “He  was  excited,  he  just 
embraced  the  challenge,”  says  Papike. 

Owen  Youngman,  too,  waves  off  the 
concerns  over  the  recent  departures.  As 
an  early  Tribune  Co.  digital  executive, 
Youngman  developed  the  flagship  Chicago 
Tribune's  Website  and  the  entertainment 
site  Metromix  among  other  New  Media 
projects  before  becoming  the  Knight 
professor  of  digital  strategy  at  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University. 

People  with  digital  chops  “have  way 
more  mobility”  than  newspapers  are  used 
to,  Youngman  says.  It’s  tough  for  an 
industry  in  which  it’s  common  to  have 
people  grow  30-year  roots  to  comprehend 
employees  who  can  move  around  with  ease. 
He  sees  it  as  a  sign  of  encouragement  that 
outside  companies  are  even  interested  in 
people  with  digital  experience  from  news¬ 
papers.  “It  says  a  lot  about  the  industry,”  he 
says.  “Newspaper  businesses  are  more  like 
Web  businesses.” 

Well,  perhaps.  Newspapers  have 
progressed  farther  in  the  digital  space  and 
have  planted  their  stakes  in  the  ground 


admit.  But  these  are  trying  times  for  an 
industry  saddled  with  heavy  debt  loads, 
rapidly  declining  advertising  revenue  and 
the  weight  of  big  iron,  distribution  trucks, 
ink  and  pulp.  Newspaper  executives  haven’t 
exactly  been  shoveling  money  back  into 
their  companies,  and  instead  are  busy 
whacking  costs  and  positions. 

Coats,  who  left  as  vice  president  of 
Interactive  at  E.W.  Scripps  in  early  March 
to  explore  his  options  outside  the  industry, 
says  he  believes  if  fully  embraced,  the  digi¬ 
tal  side  can  carry  the  rest  of  the  business. 
“It’s  a  difficult  row  to  hoe,”  he  says, 
because  the  digital  side  has  to  support  the 
legacy  aspects  of  newspapers.  He  recalls 
how  some  of  his  former  colleagues  used  to 
describe  the  situation  —  “like  walking  on 
eggshells  with  a  freight  train  on  your  back.” 
Coats  left  Scripps  for  personal  reasons,  as 
well.  He  was  based  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
away  from  his  wife,  Janet  Coats,  former 
executive  editor  of 
The  Tampa  Tribune,  for  three  years. 

Chris  Jennewein,  who  led  SignOn- 
SanDiego  and  then  later  went  to  Greenspun 
Media  Group,  says  it’s  no  secret  that  the 
newspaper  industry  has  been  contracting 
for  the  past  several  years,  creating  a  drought 
of  high-level  opportunities. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an 
explosion  in  opportunities  elsewhere,”  says 
Jennewein,  who  is  now  president  of  the 
start-up  U.S.  Local  News  Network  in  San 
Diego.  “I  think  anyone  who  has  significant 
experience  online  at  newspapers  is  going  to 
look  at  these  opportunities.”  Jennewein, 
too,  had  a  personal  motivation  for  leaving: 
His  family  is  in  San  Diego. 

It’s  a  point  that  Jack  Lail,  news  director 
of  innovation  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 

News  Sentinel,  made  on  his  blog  “Random 
Mumblings”  in  noting  the  departures, 
and  what  may  be  one  reason  for  them: 
“Many  interesting  things  are  happening  at 
newspapers  and  they  are  evolving,  but  the 
incubators  for  the  news  forms  of  the  future 
seem  to  be  occurring  outside  the  walls  of 
traditional  media  companies.  ...  It’s  harder 
to  find  truly  innovative  efforts  at  traditional 
media  companies,  particularly  their 
flagship  nameplates.” 

That’s  why  seeing  these  people  leave 
should  set  off  more  alarm  bells,  argues 
Howard  Owens,  a  former  newspaper  digital 


Media  and  who  now  has  his  own  news  site. 

The  Batavian.  He  thinks  there  are  still 
talented  people  working  in  newspapers, 
but  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  early 
pioneers  are  leaving  seems  like  a 
“tremendous  brain  drain.” 

In  most  of  the  people  Owens  knows  who 
are  now  out  of  the  newspaper  industry, 

“I  think  there  is  a  little  sadness  to  have  to 
move  on,”  he  says.  “If  you  look  at  some  of 
the  stories,  people  were  forced  out  or  just 
decided  to  leave  or  were  tired  of  fighting 
the  battles  with  the  print  side.” 

Still,  there  are  lots  of  talented  executives 

—  pioneers  in  newspaper  digital  initiatives 

—  who  remain  involved  in  the  industry, 
counters  Randy  Bennett,  senior  vice 
president  of  business  development  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Names  that  come  quickly  to  mind  are 
Chris  Hendricks  at  McClatchy,  Leon  Levitt 
at  Cox,  and  Lincoln  Millstein  at  Hearst. 

“There  is  a  track  record  of  newspapers 
attracting  people  outside  the  business  to 
lead  their  digital  media  efforts,”  he  says. 

On  the  recruitment  side.  Chuck  Peters, 
president  and  CEO  of  Gazette  Communica¬ 
tions,  is  busy  trying  to  fill  the  slot  Steve 
Buttry  left  when  he  recently  departed  for 
the  Washington  D.C.  Allbritton  Communi¬ 
cations  local  news  start-up.  “We  are  having  j 
great  luck,”  Peters  says.  “I  believe  it  is  | 

because  we  are  big  enough  to  make  a  differ-  f 
ence  but  small  enough  to  move  quickly.  The 
challenge  of  creating  a  competitive  local 
media  company  is  a  very  intriguing  chal¬ 
lenge  for  many  people.” 

The  same  holds  for  Journal  Register  Co. 
and  its  chief,  John  Paton,  who  is  in  the  midst 
of  reshaping  the  company.  “Since  we 
announced  about  two  months  ago  —  and 
have  very  publicly  documented  since  — 
our  efforts  to  transform  Journal  Register  into 
a  true  multi-platform  news  and  information 
company,  we  have  had  a  small  flood  of  quali¬ 
fied  applicants,”  he  says.  “There  are  a  lot 
of  qualified  people  on  the  job  market  right 
now  and  while  that  helps  increase  the  number 
of  applications,  we  are  seeing  many  applica¬ 
tions  from  those  who  are  excited  about  the 
challenge  of  transforming  the  company  in  an 
open  and  transparent  environment.” 

Indeed,  there  are  many  who  are  interested 
in  helping  media  organizations,  but  the 
newspaper  industry  has  to  pitch  them 
exactly  the  right  way. 

“You  can  really  attract  digital  talent  to  the 
newspaper  if  you  really  sell  the  mission  of 
newspapers,  which  is  not  the  newspaper  — 
it’s  journalism,”  Coats  says.  “Do  you  want  to 
attract  talent  right  now  in  2010?  Saying  the 
mission  is  about  home  delivery  or  single 
copy  sales  ...  I’m  sorry,  I  just  got  sawdust  in 
my  mouth.  You  lead  with  the  real  mission. 


longer  than  New  Media  critics  are  willing  to  :  executive  most  recently  at  GateHouse  I  not  the  infrastructure.” 
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Wednesday, 

June  10, 2010 

8:30  -  8:45  a.m. 

WELCOME  ADDRESS 

8:45  -  9:30  a.m. 

OPENING  KEYNOTE 

John  Paton,  CEO, 

Journal  Register  Company 

9:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

GENERAL  SESSION: 

Can  Digital  Tablets  Save  Media? 

Before  Apple's  iPad  even  reached  stores,  the 
media  industry  was  abuzz.  Could  this  be  the 
Hail  Mary  device  that  will  save  print?  Only  time 
will  tell,  but  large  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  placing  their  bets  —  plunging  ahead  with 
plans  for  new  digital  editions,  whether  they  be 
on  the  iPad,  Amazon's  Kindle,  Barnes  & 
Noble's  Nook  or  some  other  device.  How  are 
smart  broadcasters  and  publishers  preparing? 
Will  consumers  actually  be  willing  to  pay  for 
content  on  these  new  devices?  Is  there  an 
ITunes-like  model?  How  will  advertising  be 
served?  What  about  video? 

Moderator:  Mark  Fitzgerald, 

Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine 
Jonathan  Shar,  General  Manager, 

Digital  Newsstand  at  Barnes  &  Noble 
John  Cantarella,  Senior  Vice  President  Digital, 

Time  Inc.  Business  News  &  Sports  Group 

SNA  SESSION  — 

WHAT  NATIONALONLINE 
ADVERTISERS  WANT  FROM  YOU 

Legacy  sites,  niche  sites,  affiliations  with 
national  sites,  mobile  &  more  —  your  digital 
offerings  to  potential  advertisers  are  probably 
plentiful,  but  are  they  meeting  their  needs? 

Are  you  able  to  effectively  sell  them  and  most 
importantly,  are  the  advertisers  getting  results? 
We  will  hear  from  a  variety  of  advertisers  on 
this  subject  and  learn  what  is  working  and 
what  is  not,  where  the  budgets  are  going,  and 
what  you  can  do  to  better  position  yourself  to 
secure  their  advertising  budgets. 


NOTE:  Attendees  who  register  for  the  Blinder/SNA 
Boot  Camp  only  can  attend  this  breakout  session  at 
no  additional  cost. 

Moderator:  Nancy  Lane,  President,  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America  &  zip2save.com 

Mike  Blinder,  President,  The  Blinder  Group 
Panel:  National  advertising  executives  from  big  box 
retailers  and  online  agencies 

1 1  a.m.  -  noon 
GENERAL  SESSION  — 

VENDOR  ROULETTE:  CHOOSING 
THE  RIGHT  ONE 

Outsourcing  and  consulting  are  more  important 
than  ever.  But  how  do  you  choose  the  right 
service  provider  or  consultant?  How  can  you 
best  protect  yourself  when  negotiating  con¬ 
tracts?  Instead  of  spending  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  proprietary  software,  is  open-source 
shareware  or  freeware  an  option?  Listen  and 
learn  as  our  panel  shares  tales  of  smart  picks 
and  disastrous  mistakes. 

Jonathan  Harris,  Vice  President. 

Digital  Media,  National  Post 

Oliver  Knowiton,  President,  MediaNews  Group 

Bill  Adee,  Vice  President  of  Digital  Operations. 

Tribune  Media 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 

SESSION  1: 

IT'S  ALL  ABOUT  THE  APRS 

Forget  about  the  iPad.  The  iPhone  is  already 
here  —  along  with  the  BlackBerry,  the  new  Palm 
and  other  phone  devices.  Is  your  current  website 
optimized  for  mobile?  Should  you  be  investing  in 
new  mobile  applications?  How  do  you  choose 
which  device  to  target  for  your  new  apps?  What 
about  GPS:  Can  local  businesses  target  con¬ 
sumers  based  on  their  location?  Is  anyone  hav¬ 
ing  success  with  retail  transaction  apps?  We'll 
explore  our  increasingly  wireless  world,  and  how 
your  media  company  can  thrive  in  it. 

Moderator:  Floyd  Weintraub,  Vice  President. 

Business  Development,  Conmio 
Chris  Mohney,  Senior  Vice  President, 

Content,  BlackBook  Media 
Michael  Gutkowski,  President.  LMK, 

Hearst  Entertainment  &  Syndications 
Bryan  Perez,  Senior  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager.  NBA  Digital 

continued  on  next  page 


SESSION  2:  SNA  SESSION  —  • 
Making  Money  with 
Digital  Coupons 

This  space  will  be  worth  $46  million  by 
2014*  —  do  you  have  a  plan  to  capture  your 
share  of  this  revenue?  The  categories  that 
make  up  online  shopping  sites  —  coupons, 
advertising  circulars,  promotions,  contests, 
deals  and  more  —  are  about  to  explode  over 
the  next  five  years.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
your  strategy;  time  is  of  the  essence. 

There  is  an  industry-wide  movement  under 
way  that  is  bringing  local  media  together  — 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  TV,  pure  plays 
and  more  —  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
national  shopping  site  that  has  a  hyper-local 
focus,  zip2save.com  launched  in  mid- 
October  2009  and  is  experiencing  rapid 
growth  in  traffic  and  revenue.  New  media 
partners  are  signing  up  every  week  and 
advertisers  are  getting  results. 

‘Source:  Borrell  Associates 
NOTE:  This  session  requires  full  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  Interactive  Media  Conference  for 
those  wishing  to  attend. 

Nancy  Lane,  President  &  CEO,  zip2save.coin 
Colby  Atwood,  President.  Borrell  Associates 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 
SESSION  1:  FILLING  THE 
RESOURCE  GAP  WITH  PART¬ 
NERSHIPS 

Almost  everyone  is  doing  more  with  less  — 
less  money,  fewer  staffers,  closed  bureaus. 
Even  if. the  economy  recovers,  all  the  lost 
journalism  and  media  executive  jobs  aren't 
likely  to  come  back.  One  potential  for  filling 
the  void;  partnerships  with  other  media 
organizations,  nonprofits  and  journalism 
startups.  These  projects  have  the  added 
benefit  of  exposing  companies  to  media  plat¬ 
forms  they  may  not  be  familiar  with. 

Gary  Seidman  President.  SwitchYard  Media 
A.C.  Thompson.  Reporter,  ProPublica 
Raney  Aronson,  Senior  Producer.  Frontline 
Alex  Baxter.  GM  of  Digital  Media.  Parade 

SESSION  2:  SNA  SESSION  — 
WHAT  LOCAL  ONLINE 
ADVERTISERS  WANT  FROM  YOU 

We  are  all  seeing  the  numbers  from 
McKinsey  and  Borrell  on  how  “Main  Street  is 
Going  Interactive."  Now  hear  from  the  actual 
LOCAL  customers  themselves  on  what  their 
perceptions  are  about  the  products  and  solu¬ 
tions  they  are  buying.  A  panel  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  marketing  professionals  (retail,  med¬ 
ical,  service,  etc.)  who  are  currently  using 
online  advertising  will  talk  frankly  about  what 
they  are  doing.  They'll  discuss  their  current 
results  and  what  they  expect  from  their 
investment. 

NOTE:  This  session  requires  full  registration 
in  the  Interactive  Media  Conference  for 
those  wishing  to  attend. 


EPpy  luncheon  sponsored  by: 


Impoct  Engine 


EDITORef  PUBLISHER- 


ER 


Awards 


15th  Annual 
EPpy  Awards  Luncheon 

June  17 
(noon  -  2  p.m.) 


4:00  -  4:15  p.m. 

NETWORKING  BREAK 

4:15  -  5:15  p.m. 

BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 
SESSION  1:  LESSONS  FROM 
THE  LOCAL  STARTUPS 

Across  the  country,  entrepreneurs  are 
experimenting  with  new  ways  of  doing  local 
news  and  challenging  the  old  media  model. 
Should  mainstream  media  fear  these  startup 
efforts?  Meanwhile,  some  newspapers  and 
TV  stations  are  starting  their  own  hyper-local 
news  sites  and  blogging  platforms.  We'll 
take  a  look  at  the  latest  and  smartest  local 
initiatives. 


Moderator:  Chris  Tolies,  CEO.  Topix 
Tracy  Samantha  Schmidt.  Editorial  Director, 
ChicagoNow 

Josh  Williams.  Lecturer,  UC  Berkeley  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism 


SESSION  2:  LOOKING  SOUTH 
FOR  INNOVATION 

North  Americans  like  to  think  they're 
leading  the  world,  but  when  it  comes  to  new 
media,  some  of  the  most  exciting  applica¬ 
tions  and  approaches  are  coming  out  of 
Latin  America.  Our  panel,  presented  in 
association  with  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  (lAPA),  brings  thought  leaders 
from  major  media  organizations  across  the 
hemisphere  to  Las  Vegas  to  teach  us  about 
new  approaches  to  interactive  journalism, 
mobile  and  the  business  of  websites. 


Arturo  Duran.  CEO,  ImpreMedia  Digital 
Andres  Cavelier,  FastrackMedia 


Thursday, 
June  17, 2010 

8:45  -  9:30  a.m. 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 


9:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 

SESSION  1: 

ADVERTISING  FOCUS:  REACH¬ 
ING  JADED  CONSUMERS 

Static  ads  aren't  enough  to  grab  reader 
attention,  and  today's  consumers  are  even 
able  to  tune  out  animated  advertising.  So, 
how  can  media  companies  help  their  adver¬ 
tising  clients  break  through  the  online  clutter 
and  grab  consumers'  attention? 

Moderator:  David  Wolk,  President.  Goodvvay  Group 
Monica  Lozano,  Publisher.  La  Opinion 

SESSION  2: 

EDITORIAL  FOCUS:  WILL 
TWITTER  PETER  OUT? 

What  do  all  the  Tweets  and  status  updates 
(which  take  place  away  from  your  own  page 
views  and  advertisers)  get  you?  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  invest  time  and  energy  in  an 
application  that  goes  the  way  of  Friendster? 
We'll  take  a  look  at  the  smartest  social 
media  efforts  and  suggest  ways  to  build  real 
reader  and  viewer  loyalty.  Our  panelists  will 
explore  these  issues,  and  the  $64,000  ques¬ 
tion:  Can  anyone  monetize  this  stuff? 

Cyndi  Stivers.  Managing  Editor,  EW.com 
Tonya  Carpenter,  Director  of  Content  Development, 
Stephens  Media 

Matt  Van  Horn.  Busjness  Development  at  Digg 
Anna  Robertson.  Y!  News  Director  of  Multimedia 
and  Social  Media 

10:30-  10:45  a.m. 

NETWORKING  BREAK 

10:45  -  11:45  a.m. 

GENERAL  SESSION:  IT'S 
PAYBACK  TIME  ...  OR  IS  IT? 

Could  201 1  be  the  year  that  consumers 
start  paying  for  Web  news  and  information? 
It's  been  a  crucial  question  asked  throughout 
this  conference,  and  we'll  close  with  a 
wrap-up  of  what  we've  learned  about  paid 
content,  subscriber-only  services,  payment 
systems,  and  other  metering  programs.  No 
one  knows  exactly  what  the  future  will  bring, 
but  our  panel  will  offer  practical  advice  on 
how  to  prepare  your  company  for  various 
pay  models. 

Moderator:  Martha  Stone,  Director,  Shaping  the 
Future  of  the  Newspaper  Project  WAN-IFRA 
Paul  Fichtenbaum,  Managing  Editor,  Sl.com 
Ernest  J.  Schreiber,  Editor,  Content  Development, 
LancasterOnline.com 

Dominic  Venuto,  Managing  Director  and  Mead  of  the 
Media  and  Entertainment  Practices,  Razorfish 

noon  -  2  p.m. 

EPPY  AWARDS  LUNCHEON 
(Sponsored  by  Impact  Engine) 

The  1 5th  Annual  EPpY  Awards  honor 
the  best  media-affiliated  websites. 


InteractiveMediaConfei'ence.com 


honored  in  the  2009 
awards  were  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune-,  the 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier-,  and  the  Lake 
Oswego  (Ore.)  Review. 


Times-News  in  Lanett, 
Ala.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association.  Charles 
Broadwcll,  publisher 
of  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Observer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press 
Association  and  North 
Carolina  Press  Services. 


Investigative  Reporters 
&  Editors  (IRE)  bestowed 
its  annual  top  award,  the 
IRE  Medal,  to  The  New 
York  Times  for  its  series 
“Toxic  Waters.”  The 
awards  recognize  out¬ 
standing  investigative 
work  in  several  cate¬ 
gories.  Other  newspapers 


CyWood,  publisher  and 
editor  of  The  Valley 


EDITORIAL 


A  L  A  B  A  M  A 

Chuck  Clark  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  The  Birmingham 
News.  He  most  recently  served  as 
assistant  managing  editor.  Scott  Walker 
has  also  been  named  managing  editor. 
Walker  has  served  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  overseeing  the  news  desk, 
copy  desk,  photo  department  and 
art  department.  Staci  Brooks  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  interactive 
content.  She  has  served  as  a  features 
reporter,  assistant  features  editor, 
copy  editor  and  assistant  metro  editor. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEWSPEOPLE®  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


MONTANA 

Rick  Weaver 

Rick  Weaver  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Inter  Lake  in  Kalispell.  Weaver  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune  in  Nampa 
since  2007-  Before  that,  he  served  as  publisher 
of  two  Pioneer  newspapers  in  Montana  —  the 
Havre  Daily  News  from  199.3  to  1998,  and  the 
Bozeman  Chronicle  from  1998  to  2007. 


F  1. 0  R  I  D  A 

Earl  Maucker,  longtime  editor  of  the  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  ELdFs  2007  Editor  of  the  Year,  is 
stepping  down.  His  replacement  had  not 
been  named  at  press  time.  Sun-Sentiriel 
parent  the  Tribune  Co.  announced  that 
Avido  Khahaifa,  general  manager  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  would  oversee  news 
content  at  both  newspapers. 


in  East  Brunswick.  Grzella  joined  the 
Courier  News  in  1983  as  the  beat 
reporter  for  Bridgewater,  Raritan 
Borough  and  Somerville,  and  most 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  for 
the  two  newspapers  and  Web  site. 


Press,  among  other  publications. 
Mittelstaedt  joined  the  family-owned 
publisher  after  a  25-year  career  in 
banking,  where  he  last  served  as 
community  bank  president  of  New 
Market  Bank  in  Prior  Lake. 


Pat  Rice  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal.  Rice,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Northwest  Florida 
Daily  News,  most  recently  served  as 
director  of  content  for  the  newspapers 
within  Freedom  Communications’ 
Florida  region.  He  succeeds  Don  Lindley. 


NEW  YORK 

Mark  E.  Aldam  has  been  named  executive 
vice  president  and  deputy  group  head 
of  Hearst  Newspapers.  Aldam  most 
recently  served  as  senior  vice  president 
of  Hearst  Newspapers,  overseeing  the 
Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  Hearst’s 
four  properties  in  Fairfield  County, 
Conn,  (the  Connecticut  Post  in 
Bridgeport,  The  Advocate  in  Stamford, 
Greenwich  Time  and  The  News-Times 
in  Danbury,  in  addition  to  their  related 
weeklies),  Michigan’s  Huron  Daily 
Tribune  and  Midland  Daily  News,  and 
the  Edwardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer.  He 
has  also  overseen  Hearst  Newspapers’ 
circulation  operations. 


BUSINESS 


F  L  O  R 1  D  A 

Michael  Redding,  chief  executive  of  Halifax 
Media,  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal. 
Redding  most  recently  served  as  CEO 
of  HarborPoint  Media,  which  owns  the 
Daily  Commercial  in  Leesburg  and 
several  smaller  newspapers. 


LOUISIANA 

Brian  Tolley  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Daily  World  family  of 
publications  in  Louisiana.  Tolley 
becomes  top  editor  for  the  Daily  World 
in  Opelousas,  The  Daily  Advertiser  in 
Lafayette,  The  Times  of  Acadiana,  and 
L  and  Acadiana  Moms  magazines,  as 
well  as  their  related  publications.  He 
most  recently  was  executive  editor  of 
The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 


MINNESOTA 
Robert  Mittelstaedt  bas  been  named  chief 
financial  officer,  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  Huckle  Publishing  Inc.  in  Faribault, 
publisher  of  The  Owatonna  People’s 


MARYLAND 

J.  Montgomery  “Monty”  Cook  is  stepping 
down  as  editor  of  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
Cook  plans  to  join  the  journalism 
department  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Chapel  Hill  campus,  where  he 
will  lead  an  experimental  digital  news 
and  audience  research  initiative.  Mary 
Corey,  who  oversees  the  print  edition, 
will  serve  as  interim  editor  while  a 
replacement  is  sought. 


NEW  JERSEY 
Paul  C.  Grzella  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Courier  News  in 
Somerville  and  the  Home  News  Tribune 
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ROCK  SOLID 
TRANSACTION 


BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING  •  SINCE  1923 


The  Gieenvilte  ^vocate 
Greenville^fjiimois 

Cribb,  Greene  &  Assodi^'is  pleased  to 
congratExiate  Rich  and  Ronda  Reeves  on 
the  sale  of  The  Greenville  Advocate  to  the 
Enquirer-Democrat,  Carllnville,  Dlinois. 


Bouman^MT  S9715 
Phone:  40*^86-6621 
Fai;  406-586-6774 
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Fax:  866-605-2323 


Newspaper  Brokers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  •  Newspaper,  Magazine  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email: /n/b@K<ime/i6roup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

*  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  1 1510-4719 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 
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MEDIA  PARTNERS 

Z3T7  Gs'fi  Veaccv.  £-  te  'CC 
Go'O  P-  Or.  CP  sSe'D 
PLc’e  9''5-526-C69C 
;ef?@,,Dned'3partners  co?^ 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principai, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale.  0 

Call  today  for  a  (xinfidential  discussiofl  or, 
fa  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Acquisitions  *  Valuations 


NATIONAlTflEDIA 
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Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)336-3457 
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of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 

(214)265-9300 
Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr,  Dallas,  TK  75225 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 
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Dave  Gauger 
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P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 
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Shoptalk 


Newspapers  can’t  move  readers  to  their  online  content 


BY  MARTIN  LANGEVELD 

WHILE  CONSUMERS  SPEND  AN  EVER-INCREASING 

amount  of  time  online  (more  than  200  million 
Americans  currently  are  on  the  Web  about  37 
hours  a  month),  newspapers  have  failed  —  after 
a  decade  and  a  half  of  tiying  —  to  figure  out  how 
to  follow,  or  lead,  their  readership  into  the  digital  realm. 

In  an  analysis  first  published  at  Harvard’s  Nieman  Journalism 
Lab,  I  found  that  nearly  all  consumption  of  newspaper  content 
still  happens  in  print.  The  fraction  of  the  combined  print  and 


online  newspaper  audience 
that  consumes  newspaper 
content  online  remains  in 
the  low-to-mid  single  digits. 

I  For  the  complete  analysis, 

I  and  a  link  to  a  spreadsheet 
with  the  underlying  data, 

I  visit  http: / /bit.ly/cKXzzr. 

The  key  findings  (reflecting 
2009  data)  were  these: 

Page  views  in  print  (not  a 
standard  metric,  hut  easily 
calculated  based  on  circulation,  survey 
data  on  readers  per  copy,  and  an 
assumed  average  of  24  pages  read 
per  issue),  amounted  to  70.602  billion 
monthly. 

Page  views  online,  as  measured  by 
S  i  Nielsen  Online  for  the  Newspaper 
^  Association  of  America,  averaged  3.383 
billion  per  month. 

Of  the  combined  print  and  online 
! !  page  views  (73.985  billion),  just 
:  j  4.57%  were  online,  the  other  95.43% 

! '  were  in  print. 

I  But  the  current  wisdom  is  that  page 
j !  views  are  not  nearly  as  important  as 
I '  “engagement,”  or  time  spent  (and  other 
interactivity)  with  content.  Looking  at 
i ;  the  time  metric  for  newspaper  content: 

Americans  spent  78.471  billion  min- 
:  i  utes  per  month  with  printed  newspa¬ 


pers  (this  assumes  25 
minutes  per  reader  per 
day  with  weekday  edi¬ 
tions,  35  minutes  on 
Sundays). 

At  newspaper  Web 
sites,  they  spent  2.535 
billion  minutes  per 
month,  according  to  the 
NAA/Nielsen  data.  That 
sounds  like  a  lot,  but  it 
works  out  to  just  69 
i  seconds  per  visitor  per  day. 

Of  the  81.006  billion  combined 
monthly  minutes  spent  with  newspaper 
content,  3.13%  was  on  the  Web,  96.87% 
was  in  print. 

Compared  with  the  same  analysis  a 
year  ago,  the  online  share  of  page  views 
and  time  spent  improved  slightly  —  but 
only  because  the  print  metrics  declined  as 
i  a  result  of  continuing  circulation  losses. 

And  the  picture  is  not  improving. 

!  During  the  June  2009-February  2010 
I  period,  the  Nielsen  data  for  total  page 
views,  total  time  spent,  pages  viewed  per 
session  and  time  per  unique  visitor  have 
I  all  fallen  gradually.  (NAA  and  Nielsen 
i  say  that  the  newspaper  site  metrics 
I  they’ve  reported  since  June  2009  can’t 
I  be  compared  with  earlier  data  because 
of  methodology  changes.) 


So  while  newspapers  continue  to  lose  j  j 
readership  on  the  print  side,  that  disap-  j ' 
pearing  audience  is  not  showing  up  at  !  j 
their  Web  sites.  At  best,  the  audience  for  | 
online  newspaper  content  is  static,  but  j 
since  the  total  Web  audience  (also 
tracked  by  Nielsen)  continues  to  grow, 
newspapers  are  actually  losing  audience 
share  of  the  Nielsen-defined  “active 
digital  media  universe,”  slipping  from  | 
0.69%  of  page  views  and  0.56%  of  time  |  j 

spent  in  June  2009  to  0.63%  of  page  j 

views  and  0.50%  of  time  spent  in 
February  2010. 

Meanwhile,  much  effort  and  dialogue 
continues  to  focus  on  getting  readers  to 
pay  for  content  and  battling  aggregators 
—  energy  that  might  better  be  spent 
figuring  out  how  not  to  lose  the  sizeable  I 
remaining  audience  for  newspaper 
content  by  keeping  the  current  print 
readers  in  the  fold  as  they,  too,  migrate  j 
to  reading  news  online,  albeit  gradually,  j 
At  the  same  time,  newspapers  also  need  | 
to  attract  new,  younger  readers  in  the 
digital  space. 

The  finding  that  most  newspaper 
content  is  still  consumed  in  print  is 
not  a  strength  —  it’s  a  failure. 

At  the  digital  starting  line  in  the 
1990s,  newspapers  had  the  same 
opportunity  to  build  online  enterprises 
that  Yahoo!,  Google,  eBay,  Amazon, 
Craigslist  and  (later  on)  Facebook  had, 
but  the  lucrative  cash  flow  newspapers 
earned  from  print  held  them  back,  and 
continues  to  do  so.  While  many  newspa¬ 
per  organizations  have  paid  lip  service 
to  “online-first”  strategies,  veiy  few  have 
taken  steps  to  become  truly  digital 
enterprises  —  ones  in  which  nearly  ! 

all  work  is  organized  around  digital 
delivery  of  content  and  advertising,  in 
which  building  a  digital  audience  (not 
“protecting  print”)  drives  all  strategic 
decisions,  in  which  social  media  are  j 

leveraged  to  magnify  reach  and  atten-  j 
tion,  and  in  which  print  becomes  a  j 

niche  sideline. 

It’s  still  not  too  late  to  get  started.  (1 


Martin  Langeveld  spent  30  years  in 
newspaper  management  in  western  New 
England.  He  now  is  a  marketing  con¬ 
sultant,  a  principal  in  CircLabs,  Inc.,  a 
start-up  developing  news  discovery 
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Encyclopedia 

^  of  the 

Newspaper  Industry 

2010  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOK 


41,000  Newspaper  Personnel 
1,500  Daily  Newspapers 
6,700  Weekly  Newspapers 
1,200  Shopper/TMC  Newspapers 
1,000  Specialty  Newspapers 

3  Volume  Set:  (Available  June  1 5, 201 0) 

1 )  Dailies,  2)  Weeklies,  3)  Contact  Directory 


YEAR  BOOK 


E&P 

EDlTORLi' PUBLISHER- 


Yearbooks  and 

,  Market  Guide  also  available 
in  digital  format! 

2010  MARKET  GUIDE 


MARKET 

GUIDE 


Complete  directory  of  newspaper  markets 
and  demographics.  On  sale  now! 


2010 


Order  Today  &  Save!  20o 

201 0  Yearbook  —  3-volume  Set  (on  sale  6/1 5/10) _ $289  DISCOUNT 


2010  Market  Guide . . . $160 

$449 

You  Save  $90! 

Early  Bird  Price  (Offer  expires  5/28/10) . ; . $359 


Early- Bird  Discount 
4-Book  Special 

www.nnediainfo.com/directory 
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PS  H  er  Hi  Brought  to  you  by 


Relish 


ISSUE 


Cooking  Show  fExpo  2010 


Ingredients: 

Relish  Celebrity  Chef  Jon  Ashton  •  Action-Packed 
Live  Cooking  Demonstration  •  Consumer  Expo  • 
VIP  Chef’s  Table  Reception  •  Advance  Media  Day 
•  Beautifully  Designed  Plug  &  Play  Promotional  & 
Sales  Materials  •  Top-Flight  Support  Team. 


host 

another  boring 
Home  Ec  show 


when  you  could 
host  The  Relish 
Cooking  Show  & 
Expo?” 


Recipe: 

1.  Combine  all  ingredients  and  mix  well 

2.  Make  more  money,  build  better  relationships 
with  the  community  and  deliver  unbeatable 
ROI  for  sponsors.  3.  Begin  a  new  and  exciting 
tradition  in  your  hometown! 


Call  or  email  Sandi  Baylis  today 
to  learn  more  at  800.720.6323  x.131 
or  sbaylis@pubgoup.com 


